For ceilings as elegant as your designs: 
Soft Look” fabric-covered ceilings. 


Give your ceiling the same quiet elegance as the rest of your 
room. With Soft Look Ceilings from Armstrong. 

These richly textured fabric-covered panels add subtle 
tones of elegance in six neutral and six accent colors that 
harmonize with today's decor. And their tegular-edge detailing 
lowers the surfaces of the 2'x2' panels below the grid. 

Soft Look elegance is quiet, too. Because its mineral- 
fiberboard substrate absorbs 60% of the sound striking its surface 
and reduces noise in adjacent areas. 

The panels slip in and out of exposed-grid systems easily. 
And grids are available in colors and finishes that accent Soft 
Look admirably. 

Write Armstrong, Dept. 13NAJ, P.O. Box 3001, Lancaster, PA 
17604, And discover how Soft Look can add another level of 
elegance to your next design. 
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Introducing the world's only 
non-stop pencil. | 


TK-matic advances the lead automatically. 


[he natural motion of your iy fe triggers a patented 


pump-action advance, constantly feeding extra fine 0.5bmm 
lead to the tip. So instead of stoppil ig again and again to 
push a button, you keep going. | 

It's a brilliant system inside a simple, elegant barrel 
executed in the satin-finished metal shown. or in black 
with brushed metal accents. 

To see this incredible advance in pencils. proceed 
non-stop to your FaberCastell Dealer. Or write 
Faber-Castell Corporation, TK-matic, Box 7099, 
Newark, NJ 07107. 

Ihe non-stop TK-matic. It's a beautiful idea. 
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EVENTS 


April 1-3: National Symposium on Hos- 
pital Energy Management, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. Contact: Paul E. Mehl, Project 
Director, American Hospital Association, 
840 М. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ш. 
60611. 

April 1-3: Seminars on Project Manage- 
ment, Project Scheduling & Budgeting, 
Ownership Transition for Design Profes- 
sionals, Seattle. (Repeat seminars April 
27-29, Boston; May 13-15, Atlanta.) 
Contact: Professional Services Manage- 
ment Journal Seminars, 45 Van Brunt 
Ave., Dedham, Mass. 02026. 

April 1-6: Society of Architectural His- 
torians annual meeting, Empress Hotel, 
Victoria, British Columbia. Contact: 
Rosann S. Berry, Society of Architectural 
Historians, 1700 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19103. 

April 2-6: Environmental Design Re- 
search Association conference, Iowa 
State University. 

April 4-5: Seminar on Lighting for Cul- 
tural Facilities, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Contact: Planning Office, 
MIT, 12-156, Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 
April 6-10: Symposium on Noise in Phys- 
ical Systems, Gaithersburg, Md. Contact: 
R. D. Mountain, A-311 Physics Building, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20234. 

April 7-8: Structural Stability Research 
Council annual technical session and 
meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
Contact: SSRC, Fritz Engineering Labo- 
ratory, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 18015. 

April 12-14: American National Metric 
Council annual conference, Capital Hil- 
ton, Washington, D.C. Contact: ANMC, 
1625 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

April 23-25: Energy '81, with courses on 
Urban Design, Historic Buildings, Day- 
lighting Design, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee. 

April 24-25: Seminar on the Design and 
Analysis of Earth Integrated/Solar Build- 
ings, Oklahoma State University. Contact: 
Jody Proppe, Hon. AIA, Architectural 
Extension, Oklahoma State University, 
115 Architecture Building, Stillwater, 
Okla. 74078. 

April 26-28: Inter-Society Color Council 
annual meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York City. Contact: Allan B. Rodrigues, 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 945 
Stephenson Highway, Troy, Mich. 
48084. 

April 26-May 1: International Confedera- 
tion of Architectural Museums confer- 
ence, London. Contact: Jan van der 
Wateren, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 66 Portland Place, London WIN 
4AD, England. 
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April 27-May 1: American Institute for 
Design and Drafting annual convention, 
Century Plaza Hotel, Los Angeles. Con- 
tact: AIDD, 3119 Price Road, Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 74003. 

April 28-30: Lighting World Interna- 
tional exposition and conference, Statler 
Hotel, New York City. Contact: Robert 
A. Weissman, National Expositions Co., 
Inc., 14 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
10018. 

April 30-May 1: Conference on Perform- 
ance and Durability of Roofing Systems, 
Gaithersburg, Md. Contact: R. G. Mathey, 
B-348 Building Research, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 
20234. 

April 30-May 2: Fabricated Structural 
Steel Industry national engineering con- 
ference, Sheraton Hotel, Dallas. Contact: 
Meetings and Convention Department, 
American Institute of Steel Construction, 
Inc., 400 М. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 
60611. 

April 30-May 3: Historic House Associa- 
tion of America annual conference, Rich- 
mond, Va. Contact: HHAA, 1600 H St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

May 8: Tour of ancient solar cities of 
China and Japan. Contact: Century City 
Travel Service, Broadway Store in Cen- 
tury City, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 
May 17-21: AIA convention, Minne- 
apolis. 

June 15-21: International Union of Archi- 
tects World Congress, Warsaw. Contact: 
Frank Brown, AIA Headquarters (202) 
626-7395. 


LETTERS 


*Postmodernism Puncture': Thanks for 
Arthur Cotton Moore's article “The Re- 
treat Into Architectural Narcissism” (Dec. 
`80, р. 46). Whether the problem is 
termed “narcissism” or the “Little Jack 
Horner” syndrome, the bloated notice ac- 
corded the mislabeled “postmodernism” 
is overdue for puncture. 

Given the business climate and attitude 
as typified by Mr. Swesnick, it is at least 
understandable that some have withdrawn 
into fantasy and promoted a small market 
for it. At the other end of the scale is the 
large architectural office reduced to tricky 
image-making for “real” clients, “unreal” 
clients and many that don’t deserve an 
image. The recent New York Times re- 
port by Paul Goldberger on Skidmore 
Owings & Merrill’s sponsorship of a semi- 
nar to help them become more “аи cou- 
rant” in postmodern stylism is a case in 
point and the AT&T building another. 
Luckily, there is a good deal of solid work 
being done in this country, though it isn’t 
receiving much publicity. 

Moore's statement that “The real world 
is being designed by businessmen, build- 


ers, politicians, lawyers, bureaucrats, ad- 
ministrators and citizens groups—every- 
one but architects" is precisely the prob- 
lem. This is where the power is! Our typi- 
cal stance of waiting at "their" beck and 
call (or worse, standing in a lineup of ar- 
chitects, pulling our forelocks and beg- 
ging) has to be broken. 

Without a different approach to archi- 
tectural education, that will ultimately re- 
define the profession and how it serves 
society, the architect remains a dancing 
bear. We must have more and better edu- 
cated architects involved in business, 
building, politics, law, administration, 
etc., if our colleagues in normal" profes- 
sional practice are to have any chance of 
being effective. Those that choose to con- 
tribute in ways other than typical practice 
should not be denigrated but encouraged. 

Robert L. Bliss, FAIA 

Dean, Graduate School of Architecture 

University of Utah 


In regards to Arthur Cotton Moore’s arti- 
cle, I feel that such a narrow view of gal- 
lery-only architecture goes beyond narcis- 
sism itself. It shows a denial of the history 
of architectural movements, especially 
that of modernism earlier this century, 
and a denial of just how developers and 
such function. 

For example, Mr. Moore criticizes the 
recent “no program, no site and no client” 
projects. Is it not true that Wright, Le 
Corbusier, Mies and others did much to 
advance modern architecture to the pub- 
lic by just such means? On the other 
hand, is it not true that speculative build- 
ers buy off-the-shelf plans without con- 
sideration of site, program (except to 
make money) or the building’s actual us- 
ers? The gallery-only architecture at least 
gives people the opportunity to review, 
criticize, analyze, ponder and accept or 
reject a particular slant on architecture 
before it is put into practice. Developers 
do not give people that chance. 

Michael Graves’ Best store may be 
more or less naive, but so was Corbu’s 
plan for Paris. I suspect that as in Cor- 
bu’s case, Graves’ exercise will prove in- 
fluential. The new rhetoric may be more 
or less absurd but it does much to crystal- 

continued on page 128 


Corrections: The Marcel Breuer Long 
Chair, shown in our November Furnish- 
ings section, is not imported by Claud 
Bunyard Design, Inc., as we reported, but 
is being manufactured here by the Bun- 
yard company. 

In the January issue, Ballou-Levy- 
Fellgraff was the architect for the Flat 
Rock Brook Nature Center (p. 57). Dan 
Scully of Total Environmental Action was 
the designer and TEA was responsible 
for the solar design. 


2” EPS. R = 7.8. 5000 sq. ft. 


1" Styrofoam RM. В = 5.0. 3451 sq. ft. 


ROOF TO ROOF 
PROOF: 

YOU GET MORE 
INSULATION 
FOR LESS 

WITH EPS. 


Dollar for dollar, you can design more R value into 
your roofs for less money with EPS (expanded 
polystyrene) insulation. 


Compare for yourself. For the same cost, 2" of EPS 
covers 4996 more area than 1" of Styrofoam RM, 
4996 more area than 15/16" fibrous glass board, 
and 62% more than 1” of urethane. And 2" of EPS 
insulation has a greater R value than any of the 
other three. 


So, the next time somebody recommends an insu- 
lation based on a high number of Rs per inch... 
ask about the number of Rs per dollar. 


Get more for less with EPS. 


COST/ R COVERAGE 
MATERIAL SQ.FT.* VALUE (@ $1170) 
2" EPS 23.44 7.8 5000 sq. ft. 
1” Styrofoam RM 33.9¢ 5.0 3451 sq. ft. 
15/16” fibrous 
glass board 34.8¢ 3.8 3362 sq. ft. 
1” urethane foam 37.8¢ 6.2 3095 sq. ft. 


*Estimated average manufacturers’ published price per square foot based on a 
random survey of roofing contractors conducted by the Bureau of Building Market- 
ing Research, November 1980. Actual prices may vary. 


Expanded polystyrene (EPS) insulation is combustible and should not be exposed 
to flame or other ignition source. 


Sturdy EPS insulation is available in a variety of 
densities, configurations, and edge treatments 
to fit just about any need. For the name of your 
nearest EPS producer and some design ideas 
using EPS, call the Sweets Buyline. 


ARCO Polymers, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Atlantic Richfield Company 
Pipeline to plastics. 
Manufacturer of DYLITE " expandable polystyrene. 
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manufactures a broad line of steel deck along with 
steel joists and joist girders. 


Vulcraft provided steel joists, joist girders and steel deck 
for the three-story Broadway Executive Building on the 
Broadway Extension in Oklahoma City. 

Since Vulcraft is the only company that manufactures 
and sells all three, the steel fabricator ordered them all 
from Vulcraft. By dealing with a single source, he gained 
several advantages. 

When heavy load considerations required specially- 
designed joists and joist girders, Vulcraft designed just 
what was needed. 

When detailed drawings were called for, Vulcraft provided 
them for the joists, joist girders and deck. 

When simultaneous delivery was requested for all three 
elements, Vulcraft delivered them together. 

When purchase orders were processed, Vulcraft needed 
one, not three. 

And when maximum coordination was required during 
erection, Vulcraft's ability to deliver joists, joist girders and 
deck paid off in a savings of time and money for the customer. 
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erection fast and easy. 


So if you'd like the advantages of a single source for steel 
joists, joist girders and steel deck, talk to Vulcraft. 

We'd like to play an important supporting role in your 
next production. Even if it’s Off-Broadway. 

Just contact your local Vulcraft representative. Or write 
Vulcraft, РО. Box 220646, Charlotte, North Carolina 28222, 
for our steel deck and joist catalogs. 


Architects: Architectural Design Group 
Developers: Spaulding and Slye Corp. 
Steel Fabricators: Kraeger Structures, Inc. 
Steel Erector: Allied Steel Construction Co. 


A Division of Nucor Corporation. 


P.O. Box F-2, Florence, SC 29502 803/662-0381 
P.O. Box 169, Fort Payne, AL 35967 205/845-2460 
P.O. Box 186, Grapeland, TX 75844 713/687-4665 
P.O. Box 59, Norfolk, NE 68701 402/371-0020 
P.O. Box 1000, St. Joe, IN 46785 219/337-5411 


In the 16 years it's been on 
American roofs, Owens-Corning’s 
Perma Ply-R roofing felt has 
failed on the following occasions: 


Sixteen years—over three and a half billion square 
feet—and no known product failures. A record no one 
else can match. A free booklet, "The Case for Perma 
Ply-R Roofing Felts; has the facts. Write A.Q.C. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Fiberglas Tower, 


Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


OWENS/CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 
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Mies’ Farnsworth House Wins 25-Year Award 


The Institute has bestowed its 25-year 
award on Mies van der Rohe’s Farns- 
worth house in Plano, Ш. It was Mies’ last 
residential design. With Arthur Cotton 
Moore, FAIA, as chairman, the jury de- 
scribed the Farnsworth house as a “para- 
digm of the Miesian idea which has so 
profoundly influenced American architec- 
tural thought and design during the last 
quarter century” and contains “virtually 
all the elements integral to the Miesian 
approach to building.” 

As Mies’ one-time student Philip John- 
son, FAIA, observes, “It is most impor- 
tant that this year Mies van der Rohe 
should be so honored at a time when the 
young people and reactionaries of all 
kinds, including myself, feel a slight bore- 
dom with the last generation, with the 
morality and purity of the International 
Style, with the father image. The father- 
son reaction is a normal one. The richness 
versus puritanism is also a recurring cycle 
in history and it may be natural that Mies 
is now at the nadir of his reputation.” 

Does Johnson see this award as a sign 
that Mies’ reputation might soon be re- 
vived? “Мо, I see only an appreciation by 
the smart people, who never stopped 
admiring Mies, like myself, Bob Stern and 
Arthur Drexler.” 

In the opinion of Drexler, director of 
the architecture department of New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, “It is 
impossible to practice large-scale archi- 
tecture anywhere in the world today with- 
out perpetuating what Mies did and 


25-year award (above ) 
The Institute 

A line оп the '81 convention 12 
Breuer wins ALA/ ACSE award 12 


Medalists: Price, Rowe, Herman 
Miller 12 
Medalist: sculptor Kenneth Snelson 16 


Medalists: Goldberger, Pevsner 23 
Medalists: Reynolds, Smithsonian 23 
Practice 

New attention to firesafety 31 
Architecture TV series funded 34 
Government 

A look at Reagan proposals 40 
Cabinet hews to austerity line 102 
Energy codes in the states 104 


taught. In that sense, his influence has 
never really declined; it's just been trans- 
muted into something slightly different. 
People today are building Mies' glass 
projects of the '20s, updated according to 
the new technology. Eventually his repu- 
tation will come back. It's like Louis 
Tiffany." 

Architect and author Robert A. M. 
Stern, AIA, calls Farnsworth “Mies’ most 
poetic and powerful statement, but also a 
building that opened up the question of 
whether modern architecture had not be- 
come completely alienated from day-to- 
day experience. It was the kind of build- 
ing about which one’s mother said, ‘Is 
this what modern architecture is coming 
to?’ It’s the most extreme statement and 
also the most difficult to cope with, for 
me. I would like to think the award is an 
act of chronology, but maybe it wouldn’t 
be inappropriate to speculate that when 
one is troubled and confused by things, 
one goes back to the icons of one’s youth.” 

As architectural historian, critic and 
author Reyner Banham says, “The build- 
ing has all the virtues—and we'll say 
nothing about the vices—of a particular 
concept of architecture driven to its ex- 
treme limits, and, therefore, a kind of 
landmark demonstration of what that 
architecture could do. Like many extreme 
statements, it was made at the beginning 
rather than the end of the period that it 


represents, and it left other architects little 
to do except try to make even more per- 
fect that which was already perfected." 

The Farnsworth house is, indeed, “а 
very beautiful house," in the words of 
Myron Goldsmith, FAIA, a great admirer 
of Mies. Designed as a country retreat for 
Dr. Edith Farnsworth, the single-story 
glass and steel structure is elevated 
five-to-six feet above ground to prevent 
flooding. Both its interior and exterior 
living areas are contained within spaces 
created between two apparently weight- 
less horizontal planes, roof and floor, 
suspended between exposed steel columns 
sheathed in a carefully proportioned glass 
skin terminating at meticulously detailed 
corners. Ludwig Glaeser wrote of it seven 
years ago, “While parts and details have 
been copied many times and entered into 
the vocabulary of contemporary architec- 
ture, the house itself has remained a sin- 
gular case and—if one regards Philip 
Johnson's early work as a parallel devel- 
opment—without succession." 

Stern, who much prefers Johnson's 
glass house, “because of its more utili- 
tarian measure and its static quality that 
tends to allow other buildings to sit com- 
fortably next to it," faults the Farnsworth 
as a "nonspatial composition of planes. 
It's just a kind of capturing in midpassage 
of a continuous flow of matter going 

continued on page 12 
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Hedrich Blessing 


Antron Ш 


The leading contract carpet fiber or апа 


Carpeting 
of Antron IIl 
resists dirt 
better stays 
new-looking 
longer. 


The secret: Unique 
hollow-filament fibers. 


Antron * Ш nylon is the only carpet fiber 
with a rounded hollow-filament structure. 
So it resists dirt better than other nylon 
fibers. The smooth exterior shape of 
Antron? 111 minimizes dirt entrapment, 
and the hollow-filament structure scatters 
light to make dirt less apparent. So the 
carpet stays new-looking longer than 
ordinary nylon 

carpeting. 

Antron® 111 is 

durable. Pile of 

Antron® 111 


resists crushing 

and abrasion 

even in heavy- 

traffic areas. uS. 

Keeps its fresh, Magnification 250X of Antron* III 


nylon showing hollow filaments 


new look. and round, anti-static filament. 


Antron* 111 controls static shock. Gives 
you protection that won't wear out or 
shampoo out— because it's built right into 
the fiber. 


That's why Memorial Hospital of Phoenix 
used carpeting of Antron? III nylon to 
cover over 58,000 sq. ft. in its new build- 
ing in Phoenix, Arizona. And why your 
next contract carpet should be Antron® III 
nylon. 


Write for Specifiers' Information Kit: 
Du Pont Company 

Room 37230 

Wilmington, Delaware 19898 


Installation: Memorial Hospital of Phoenix 

Architect: Varney, Sexton, Sydnor Associates, Phoen 

Interior Designer: Don Beams, А.5.1.0., B. Eric Bron 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Flooring Contractor: Bruce Floors, Phoenix, Arizona 

Du Pont registered trademark for nylon fiber. Du Pont makes 


fibers, not carpets 
REG Us т & TM OFF 
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25-Year Award from page 9 

through the world. It doesn't make rooms. 
It is barely rooted to its place; it could 
have been built on any number of sites. 
All such qualities are now being ques- 
tioned. Its attitude toward materials is 
being questioned." 

Myron Goldsmith, on the other hand, 
is convinced that “Farnsworth elevated 
the modern materials of steel and glass to 
the highest refinement.” And Craig Ell- 
wood, another admirer and follower of 
Mies, holds that “АП we need to do is 
compare the Farnsworth house with the 
nonsense we now call architecture. The 
truth about truth is it is." 

The pendulum, as is its wont, will un- 
doubtedly swing closer to center. In the 
opinion of Helmut Jahn, AIA, "There is 
today again a much more objective atti- 


The Institute 


tude on how to do a building, a broad- 
based consensus that there are many ways 
to do a building. This is a time of sorting 
out and re-establishing a new consensus, 
which existed when Mies was alive. The 
people who disagree with Mies are over- 
critical. I feel they make somewhat the 
same mistake as the hard-nosed Miesians 
in not being tolerant. The Farnsworth 
house is one of the most uncompromising 
structures ever done. I think we probably 
realize today more than ever, at least I 
do, how radical it was for its time. I think 
in that clarity it withstood the times, 
because of its strength and uncompromis- 
ing attitude. I think it will go down in 
history as one of the more important 
buildings of our epoch. Even the people 
who try to deny modernism can't in 
reality escape it." 


Ralph Knowles Will Keynote 
‘Design and Energy’ Convention 


“A line on design and energy” is the 
theme of the 1981 AIA convention in 
Minneapolis, and “almost every aspect" 
of this year's gathering is being geared 

to the theme, says President R. Randall 
Vosbeck, FAIA. Participants will include 
Sym Van der Ryn, James Marston Fitch 
and Arthur Erickson. 

The keynote speaker on Monday, May 
18, will be Ralph L. Knowles, professor 
of architecture at the University of 
Southern California, recipient of AIA's 
research medal in 1976 and author of 
Energy and Form: An Ecological Ap- 
proach to Urban Growth, a seminal text 
for energy-conscious planners and design- 
ers. Knowles will provide an overview 
of the convention theme and touch on 
the two succeeding programs. 

The first of these will be a history/ 
technology panel discussion on Tuesday. 
Indigenous American architectural forms, 
from ancient passive solar pueblos in 
the Southwest to recent earth-sheltered 
Minnesota buildings, will be discussed. 
Participants will be Richard G. Stein, 
FAIA, Roberta Balstad Miller and James 
Marston Fitch. Stein, who chaired AIA's 
energy task force from 1972-74, wrote 
Architecture and Energy, published in 
1977. He practices in New York City and 
teaches at Cooper Union. Dr. Miller is 
an associate of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, Center for Social Indica- 
tors, and author of City and Hinterland, 
a case study of urban growth and regional 
development. Fitch teaches at Columbia 
University and is author of American 
Building: The Historical Forces That 
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Shaped It and Architecture and the Es- 
thetics of Plenty. Vosbeck will moderate. 

The second panel discussion, on 
Wednesday, will concern policy and de- 
velopment as frameworks for design. 
Likely topics are solar access zoning, 
building standards and energy perform- 
ance standards, and the ethics and eco- 
nomics of growth. Columnist Carl Rowan 
will moderate and the panel will include 
Mayor George Latimer, during whose ad- 
ministration St. Paul's downtown core is 
undergoing extensive rebuilding. 

Thursday's designers panel will consist 
of Sym Van der Ryn, former state archi- 
tect of California; Canadian architect 
Arthur Erickson; architect and engineer 
Fred Dubin of Connecticut; William 
Caudill, FAIA, president of CRS, 
Houston, and New Jersey architect Harri- 
son Fraker, AIA. Robert McNeil will 
moderate and the format will be that of 
his PBS television program, “The Mc- 
Neil/Lehrer Report.” Panelists will be 
asked to discuss subjects raised during 
the preceding days. 

There will be two awards presenta- 
tion events. Honor awardees, medalists, 
honorary members and the winner of 
this year’s architectural firm award, 
Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates, will 
be honored during a Monday ceremony. 
Josep Lluis Sert, FAIA, will receive the 
1981 gold medal on Wednesday, with 
a reception and dinner to follow. 

Professional development seminars, 
focusing on various aspects of design and 
energy, will run concurrently with other 
convention events. 


АТА and ACSA Select Breuer 
For Education Excellence Award 


Marcel Breuer, FAIA, teacher at Harvard 
of a generation of architects including 
1.М. Pei, Philip Johnson, Paul Rudolph 
and John Johansen, has been selected by 
AIA and the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture to receive their 
sixth award for excellence in architectural 
education. 

The AIA/ACSA award is presented 
annually to a living educator who has 
taught at least 10 years and who has 
made “outstanding contributions” to ar- 
chitectural education. In addition to his 
tenure at the Harvard graduate school of 
design, Breuer was a celebrated master of 
the Bauhaus. 

A native Hungarian, Breuer studied 
under Walter Gropius at the Bauhaus be- 
fore receiving his degree there. He was 
in charge of the carpentry section of the 
school from 1924-28, and during this 
time designed the “Wassily” tubular 
chair. He began architectural and interior 
design practice in Berlin in 1928, emi- 
grating to London in the early ’30s where 
he became associated with F.R.S. Yorke. 
In 1937 he joined the Harvard faculty at 
the invitation of Gropius, where, accord- 
ing to one of his first students, he was 
"the model of what an architectural edu- 
cator ought to be—concerned with the 
basic theory of architecture, with an un- 
derstanding of students’ needs and with 
optimism about their potential... ." 

Breuer moved to New York City in 
1966 and established Marcel Breuer & 
Associates, architect of diverse American 
and European works including Unesco 
headquarters, Paris, and the Whitney Mu- 
seum, New York. He was made an AIA 
gold medalist in 1968 and received 
France's highest award in architecture— 
the Academie d'Architecture's gold medal 
—in 1978. 


Medalists: Price, Rowe 
And Herman Miller 


Recipients of 1981 AIA medals given to 
"individuals or organizations who have 
inspired and influenced the architectural 
profession" are lighting consultant Edison 
Price, teacher Colin Rowe and furniture 
manufacturer Herman Miller, Inc. (see 
Feb., p. 54). 

Price is honored for his contributions 
to the lighting of buildings through his 
long career as consultant, lighting fixture 
designer and manufacturer. 

“Edison Price's contributions to the 
lighting of architecture are unsurpassed 
by those of any other individual,” the jury 
commented. “His brilliant ingenuity at 

continued on page 16 


Columbia supertube 


Fluorescent lighting that goes up.... 
Over... down... or around corners... 
wherever you want it! 


Columbia Lighting's versatile aluminum 
supertube brings flexibility and sparkling colors 
to architectural lighting. They may be suspended 
from ceilings or bracket mounted on walls 
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You'll find Dover Elevators everywhere 
you look. 

That’s because, in addition to the 
122 Dover Elevator Company offices, 
Dover elevators are sold, installed, and 
serviced by 24 independent distributors 
who operate under their own names. 

These distributors have been 
handling Dover Oildraulic® and traction 
elevators for many years. They have 
built valuable reputations for customer 
service unequaled in their areas. 

The Dover distributors are provided 
the same factory training, the same 
constantly updated technical assistance, and, 
of course, the same quality equipment we 
produce for our Dover Elevator Company offices. 

Whether it’s Dover Elevator Company or one 
of our independent distributors, we are devoted 
to giving you the best elevator service anywhere. 
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one of our distributors. Or write Dover Corporation, 
Elevator Division, Marketing Service, Dept. 662, 
P.O. Box 2177, Memphis, TN 38101. 
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The Institute from page 12 

solving difficult lighting problems posed 
to him is legendary. A man of consider- 
able vision, he also makes his vision work. 
. . - [His] interest is in light, rather than 
lights, and he approaches this interest 
with a complete commitment to quality.” 

Price was born into the lighting busi- 
ness. His father, William E. Price, founded 
in 1907 the Display Stage Co., manufac- 
turer of theatrical lighting fixtures. Price 
established his own manufacturing firm, 
Edison Price, Inc., in 1953. In 1960, а 
lighting consulting service was added to 
the company, an activity discontinued in 
1973. 

Price has developed or refined several 
lighting devices and techniques that are 
now architectural standards. With Isaac 
Goodbar he developed the first low- 
brightness recessed ceiling lighting. He re- 
fined the incandescent downlight to pre- 
cisely cover varied wall areas. He helped 
civilize track lighting by incorporating aux- 
iliary parts into the track itself. Through- 
out his career, Price has strived to reduce 
the number of different parts required in 
lighting systems and to simplify assembly 
and maintenance. And for the most part, 
Edison Price fixtures are designed to pro- 
duce their effects as unobtrusively as 
possible. 

Price’s work has especially contributed 
to the lighting of museums and galleries. 
With other consultants he worked on the 
lighting of the Yale Art Gallery, the Whit- 
ney Museum, Philip Johnson’s wing of 
the Museum of Modern Art, the Kimbell 
Museum, the Walker Art Center and the 
National Gallery east wing. 

Colin Rowe is recognized for his influ- 
ence on the architecture of this country 
through his writing, teaching and lecturing. 

“He has had a truly remarkable and 
distinguished teaching career working on 
the relationships between architecture, 
landscape architecture and urban design,” 
said the jury. “Rowe is responsible for 
our current thinking about urban contex- 
tualism, for much of our understanding 
about the connection between modern ar- 
chitecture and classicism and for our 
search for conceptual clarity.” 

Rowe received a B. Arch. from the 
University of Liverpool and a M.A. in 
art history from the University of Lon- 
don, Warburg Institute. He also attended 
Yale’s school of architecture in 1951-52. 
He taught at the University of Liverpool 
(1948-51), the University of Texas (1953- 
56), the University of Cambridge (1958- 
62) and currently teaches at Cornell. 

His articles, which first appeared in 
Architectural Review in the ’50s, related 
modern architecture to the architecture of 
the past at a time when no other author 
made the connection. In the 60s, Rowe 
wrote on cubism and modern architecture. 
In 1976 he authored The Mathematics of 
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the Ideal Villa and Other Essays and in 
1978 wrote with Fred Koetter Collage 
City, which shifted discourse from the 
scale of the individual building to the 
whole city. 

A former student of Rowe is Jaquelin 
T. Robertson, FAIA, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia school of architecture. 
Says Robertson, “Wherever he was, one 
always found the most provocative and 
current discussion about ideas and archi- 
tecture and culture taken together. He 
was, in effect, a wandering guru who car- 
ried his own ‘school’ with him and en- 
gaged and provoked the very brightest 
people. His influence, of course, at Cor- 
nell is well known—the so-called New 
York Five being essentially his ‘children’ 
—and he has continued, through his writ- 
ing and teaching and conversation to in- 
troduce a whole generation of young 
American architects to a literate, rich, 
complex, culturally related view of their 
profession.” 


Medalist: Kenneth Snelson, 
Sculptor of Aluminum, Steel 


Sculptor Kenneth Snelson will receive an 
AIA medal given to “artists and crafts- 
men whose work is related to architec- 
ture.” 

The aluminum and/or stainless steel 
with steel wire sculptures that he has 
created over more than three decades are 
“first and last organizations of forces in 
space,” as he puts it. “Until a piece is put 
together the forces are not there. The 
forces are introduced as things are added, 
piece by piece. Finally, when the last 
cable is attached, the closed system of 
forces is complete,” Snelson says. 

He adds that his work has “something 
to do with the way in which the universe 
works, and it has something to do with 
the deeper meaning of mechanics.” Snel- 


son says he is trying to “understand how 
space really is construction,” and to “find 
out about the esthetic properties of pri- 
mordial space.” 

Snelson’s interest in sculpture began 
when he was a child, when he “found an 
affinity for open structures” as he built 
model airplanes of balsa wood frames 
covered with Japanese rice paper. 

As a student at the University of Ore- 
gon studying painting, he decided in the 
summer of 1948 to attend Black Moun- 
tain College in North Carolina, then a 
leading center for avant-garde art. 
Working in the company of Josef Albers, 
Willem DeKooning, John Cage, Merce 
Cunningham, Richard Lippold and Buck- 
minster Fuller, FAIA, Snelson became 
interested in sculpture and “discontinuous 
compression.” 

He began with a number of movable 
small wire and wood sculptures. Soon he 
replaced the swivel points on which they 
moved with thread tension slings. Then 
he removed the weights and substituted 
additional threads, which restricted move- 
ment entirely. Out of this resulted the 
snail-like spiral or proportional growth 
principal on which Snelson now bases his 
work. 

Some of Snelson’s work reflects his 
studies of atomic structure. He, in fact, 
holds two patents on models of atomic 
form and is now at work on an exhibition 
on atomic structure for the Maryland 
Academy of Science. Snelson’s work has 
been exhibited in the U.S. and Europe. 

The jury commented: “Not only is the 
work superb sculpture, but it is also re- 
lated to architecture in several ways: It is 
an interpretation of spatial organization, 
an exploration and documentation of the 
principles of structure, a demonstration of 
fine detailing and a magnificently appro- 
priate complement for the enrichment of 
architectural space.” 

News continued on page 23 


A Kenneth Snelson sculpture at the Inner Harbor, Baltimore. 
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1 Transit Mall Bus Shelter, Portland, Oregon, Architect: Skidmore 
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3 Wright State University Library, Dayton, Ohio, Architect: Don M 
and Associates, Cleveland, Ohio. 4 Larkspur Ferry Terminal, ksp 
California, Architect: Baccia/de Brer/Heglund, San Francisco if 

5 Visitors Center Development, Independence National Historical 
Park, Philadelphia, Penna., Architect: Cambridge Seven Associates, || 
Cambridge, Mass 
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Medalists: Paul Goldberger 
And Nikolaus Pevsner 


New York Times architecture critic Paul 
Goldberger and historian Sir Nikolaus 
Pevsner will receive AIA medals awarded 
to “illustrators and recorders of architec- 
tural accomplishments.” 

Goldberger has written widely for mag- 
azines and newspapers and has authored 
architectural books over the past decade. 
While studying art history at Yale Uni- 
versity, he worked for the Wall Street 
Journal and contributed articles to the 
New York Times. He joined the staff of 
the Times Sunday magazine in 1972 and 
succeeded Ada Louise Huxtable, Hon. 
AIA, as Times architectural critic the 
next year. The Times now publishes two 
or three Goldberger articles weekly on 
current works of architecture, urban plan- 
ning, historic preservation and general 
design issues, as well as features in the Sun- 
day magazine and book review sections. 

Goldberger is the author of The City 
Observed—New York: An Architectural 
Guide to Manhattan (1979). He has writ- 
ten major essays for volumes in the Global 
Architecture series on the works of Rich- 
ard Meier, FAIA, Venturi & Rauch and 
John Portman, FAIA, and is author of the 
major text essay in Architectural Vision, 
a book on the work of Hugh Ferriss 
(1980). He is currently writing a visual 
history of the skyscraper to be published 
this year. Goldberger has also been pub- 
lished in Art in America, Art News, The 
New York Review of Books and Esquire 
and has lectured widely on architecture 
and design issues. 

“As an architectural journalist, Gold- 
berger communicates current issues in ar- 
chitecture through the mass media, while 
remaining a highly respected critic by the 
profession,” the jury commented. “Today 
when architecture is oftentimes confus- 
ingly diverse, and arguing about it has be- 
come as important as doing it, Goldberger 
is remarkable for his ability to be broadly 
based and not stylistically inclined.” 

The nomination of Pevsner is based on 
“over one-half century of research and 
writing on architecture, embodied in some 
20 publications, including the 46-volume 
Buildings of England, authored by him- 
self and others under his direction. In par- 
ticular his Outline of European Architec- 
ture has established the very foundation 
of architectural understanding for more 
than one generation of Americans.” 

Pevsner was born in 1902 and educated 
at St. Thomas School in Leipzig, Ger- 
many. In 1924 he received a Ph.D. in 
the history of art and architecture and 
was successively connected with the Uni- 
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versities of Leipzig, Munich, Berlin and 
Frankfurt. From 1949 to 1955 he was 
Slade professor of fine arts and a fellow 
of St. John’s College, University of Cam- 
bridge, and from 1968-69 Slade professor 
of fine arts, University of Oxford. He is 
currently emeritus professor of the history 
of art at Birkbeck College, University of 
London. 

Since its inception, Pevsner has edited 
the Pelican History of Art and Architec- 
ture volumes. His book on /talian Paint- 
ing From the End of the Renaissance to 
the End of the Baroque is used as a stan- 
dard text. Some of his other works are: 
An Inquiry into Industrial Art in England, 
German Baroque Sculpture, High Vic- 
torian Design, Sources of Modern Art, 
Pioneers of Modern Design (revised edi- 
tion titled Pioneers of the Modern Move- 
ment from William Morris to Walter 
Gropius) and Some Architectural Writers 
of the Nineteenth Century. Many of his 
articles have been collected as Studies in 
Art, Architecture and Design. He is also 
coauthor of the Penguin Dictionary of 
Architecture. 

"Pevsner has surveyed and commented 
on virtually every building worth looking 
at in England," the jury commented. 
“These volumes represent a work of refer- 
ence of a magnitude that no other scholar 
is ever likely to have the courage, tenacity 
or the need to attempt again. .. . His 
works are never mere catalogues, but 
rather are alive with his knowledge, opin- 
ion and passion." 


Medalists: Reynolds Metals 
And Smithsonian Associates 


The winners of the 1981 AIA medals for 
"individuals or organizations responsible 
for a specific project related to architec- 
ture" are the Reynolds Metals Co. for its 
architectural awards program and Smith- 
sonian Associates of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The R.S. Reynolds Memorial Award, 
initiated in 1957 as a memorial to the 
company's founder, was one of the first 
major corporation-funded awards for ar- 
chitecture. Given annually for “‘distin- 
guished architecture using aluminum,” 
the award consists of a $25,000 honorar- 
ium and an original piece of sculpture in 
aluminum. 

During the past five years, the award 
has been presented to Shozo Uchii for 
the Treasury of the Minobusan Kuonji 
Temple; Norman Foster, Foster Asso- 
ciates, for the Sainsbury Centre for Visual 
Arts and for the Willis, Faber & Dumas 
building; Johnson/Burgee & $.1. Morris 
Associates for Pennzoil Place; Richard 
Meier for the Bronx Development Center, 
and Gustav Peichl for the ORF studio. 


The jury on Institute honors for 1981 
said of the program, “It has accomplished 
its original purpose of encouraging archi- 
tectural excellence and has been an en- 
couragement to others in the establish- 
ment of quality awards programs.” 

In 1961 the company established a sec- 
ond award, for architectural students. 
The $2,500 prize is awarded annually for 
the best original architectural design in 
which creative use of aluminum is an im- 
portant factor. Another $2,500 goes to 
the winner’s school. Both awards pro- 
grams are administered by AIA. 

The Smithsonian Associates, Washing- 
ton, D.C., is recognized for its public 
awareness program—the tours, classes 
and symposia on architecture and related 
fields conducted by the Resident Associ- 
ate program—and for Smithsonian maga- 
zine that features articles and book re- 
views on architecture, preservation, inte- 
rior design and urban design. 

The Resident Associate program was 
established 15 years ago. Recent offerings 
include symposia on the relationship of 
preservation and energy conservation and 
one entitled “Our Classical Heritage"; 
tours of Washington neighborhoods and 
houses; courses on the principles of archi- 
tectural design and on the architecture of 
the American home. 

Smithsonian was established in 1970. 
Articles have appeared in the magazine 
on New York City’s World Trade Center, 
on underground architecture, Centre 
Pompidou in Paris, energy conservation 
in buildings, French preservationist Eu- 
gene Viollet-le-Duc, the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, preservation of cities, Marcel Breuer, 
FAIA, Philip Johnson, FAIA, Louis 
Kahn, Dr. William Thornton (designer of 
the U.S. Capitol), among others. 

The jury commented, “The lecture pro- 
gram brings many of the finest architects, 
critics and architectural thinkers together 
to address a variety of topics before an 
informed nonprofessional audience.” Of 
the magazine, the jury said, “Ву translat- 
ing and illustrating architectural thinking 
to its two million readers, Smithsonian 
makes a substantial contribution to the 
public understanding of architecture at 
its best.” 


Honorary Fellows Named 


AIA has selected eight foreign architects 
as honorary fellows, a title reserved for 
architects of “esteemed character and dis- 
tinguished achievement” who are not U.S. 
citizens and who do not practice in this 
country. 

The eight, who will be invested at 
AIA’s 1981 convention in Minneapolis, 
are: 

* Elissa Makiniemi Aalto, who is ac- 
continued on page 26 
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THE RIGHT GLASS 
CAN HIDE, HEAT, DRAMATIZE 


The right glass. 

More than ever, PPG glass is an 
indispensable tool for architects who 
wed energy efficiency to aesthetic 
power. 

And one strength these three 
diverse buildings share—besides 
recognition of their design excellence 
by the AIA—is the choice of PPG 
glass to bring the architects’ visions 
to life. 

Look, for example, at the imagi- 
native use of PPG's high-efficiency 
reflective Solarban® 550-8 (2) glass 


Combined with an ingenious 
heat recovery system, the insulating 
power of Solarban glass helps mini- 
mize heat loss—and gain— even 
in the extremes of Minnesota's 
climate. It’s also the right glass to 
help the building meld with and 
mirror the peaceful, wooded lake- 
front landscape. 

In warmer Charlotte, North 
Carolina, “solar belts” using alter- 
nating panels of aluminum and PPG 
clear glass gird Equitable Life's clean- 
cut regional headquarters. “А slick, 


brilliant use of glass in a simple 
but innovatively planned building?’ 
said the AIA jury. 


in the handsome, five-stepped inter- 
national headquarters of Gelco 
Corporation outside Minneapolis. 


The panels combine with a low 
velocity fan system to capture and 
channel hot or cool air to where 
it’s needed most, summer or winter. 
So energy costs are held down 
dramatically. 

And even in the forward-lookir 
architectural environment of 
Columbus, Indiana, the high drama 
created by PPG's reflective Solarco« 
Bronze glass helps set Bell of 
Indiana's switching station apart. 

The original building is hidden 
behind a handsome structural 
silicone curtain wall system. And the 
new addition sparkles with a com- 
bination of opaque and transparent 


Winner, 1980 national AIA Honor Award plus two regional AIA Merit Awards in 1978, 
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Equitable Life's regional headquarters in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
was designed by Wolf Associates, Charlotte. 
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Winner, 1978 AIA Component Award, Minnesota Society of Architects, 
Gelco Corporation's headquarters in Eden Prairie was designed by 
Parker-Klein Associates, Minneapolis. 
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MULTIPLE-CHOICE 


QUESTION: 


Can you 


(a) build an attractive, functional corporate center, 
(b) boost urban renewal, and 


(С) still cut costs? 


FIRST-CHOICE 


ANSWER: 


Yes, with reinforced concrete. And 
energy savings are part of the bargain. 


Tandy Center, in downtown Fort Worth, Texas 
centralizes under one roof the corporate 
offices of the Tandy Corp., manufacturer 
and retailer of consumer electronic prod- 
ducts (Radio Shack stores). It also expresses 
acommitmentto the community, providing 
a stimulus for urban renewal, without the 
use of public funds. 

Reinforced concrete's versatility made the 
project feasible, with the attendant benefits 
of low cost, fast construction, and energy 
Savings. 

Tandy Center has two 20-story office 
towers, two 4-story retail buildings and an 
underground link connecting all buildings 
and supporting the city street above it. These 
five structures are all site-cast convention- 
ally reinforced concrete using Grade 60 steel, 
totalling more than one million square feet. 

The project includes an ice rink with 
atrium and restaurants, retail shops, a major 
department store, a three-level parking 
garage. 

People detraining from a free subway that 
serves a remote parking area enter the 
complex through an ice rink atrium with 
85-ft. tall sloped ceiling. Exiting the ice rink, 
visitors encounter another five-level atrium, 
with free-standing open elevators. The focus 
of this atrium is a latticed concrete dome, 
filtering natural light to the bottom level. 

All buildings were framed with pan joist 
construction, to give a uniform structural 
depth hence making possible a simpler 
mechanical system. Repetitive framing 
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increased the economy associated with 
form reuse while increasing construction 
efficiency. 

Exterior shear walls on the East and West 
faces of the office towers provide lateral 
load resistance and form a sun shield to 
help cut heat gain and reduce air condition- 
ing costs. 

The North and South faces of the office 
towers were framed with deep spandrels. 
These deep beams diminish the exterior 
glass surface to further reduce energy con- 
sumption. And the beams, coupled with the 
exterior columns, provide the required 
lateral resistance. 

The exterior shear walls, columns and 
spandrels, and the interior core walls were 
all formed with textured fin form liners for 
an excellent finish without architectural treat- 
ment or painting. 

Thus reinforced concrete gave a simple, 
economical answer to complex design prob- 
lems. And the use of local labor gave an 
impetus to the local economy and a sense 
of participation to the local building trades 
involved in the project— both matters of 
Special pride to the owner. 

Ask for Bulletin No. 18 


Architect: Growald Architects, Inc., 

Fort Worth, Texas. 

Structural Engineer: Mullen & Powell, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Contractor: Henry C. Beck Company, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Owner: Tandy Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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claimed for numerous collaborations with 
her late husband, Alvar Aalto. A native 
of Finland, Mrs. Aalto received a degree 
in architecture from the University of 
Helsinski. She currently administrates a 
30-employee firm, dedicated to complet- 
ing projects initiated by her husband, and 
conducts symposia worldwide on Mr. 
Aalto's architectural contributions. 

* Jerzy Buszkiewicz, assistant professor 
at the Polytechnic Institute in Poznan, 
Poland, who has received international 
recognition as an architect and town 
planner. 

* Hans Heyerdahl Hallen of Durban, 
South Africa, who is known for his work 
in the 1960s in lowrise, high density hous- 
ing and more recently his work in com- 
munity planning. 

* David H. Hambleton, president of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
and a principal partner of Wagg & Ham- 
bleton, Victoria, British Columbia. 

* Hans Hollein, Vienna educator, artist 
and architect, known for his innovative 
approach to architecture that combines 
design, art and social commitment. He 
has won the R. S. Reynolds Memorial 
Award for the Retti candle shop in Vienna 
and the Austrian State Award for Envi- 
ronmental Design. He is currently director 
of the Institute of Design of Vienna. 

e Kisho Kurokawa of Japan, an advocate 
of metabolic architecture, exemplified in 
his Sony Tower, Osaka, and the pavilions 
at Expo '70. Recently Kurokawa has de- 
veloped the concept of “еп” or in-between 
space in his designs, an idea that appears 
in the Fukuoka Bank, the National Eth- 
nology Museum, Osaka, and the Waki- 
Cho City Hall. 

* Serapio Pérez Loza, president of the 
Federation of Colleges of Architects of 
the Mexican Republic and of the College 
of Architects of the State of Jalisco. 

* Eberhard H. Zeidler of Toronto, known 
for his large-scale and innovative building 
designs, such as Toronto's Ontario Place 
and Eaton Centre. He is a principal of 
Zeidler Roberts Partnership, a high-tech 
design firm. 


A Report on Grassroots 


Responses to questionnaires given to 
attendees of Grassroots last month indi- 
cate strong approval to having the pro- 
gram in Washington, D.C. Of the 165 
returned questionnaires, 127 indicated 
that the Washington site was "excellent" 
and 32 answered “above average." Nine 
called Washington an "average" site and 
none of the respondents rated it as “un 
satisfactory." 

To the question *Would you like the 
Grassroots program to be repeated in 
Washington each year?" 100 said yes, 

47 said no. News continued on page 31 


In 1981, the Kawneer Company 
begins its second 75 years of providing 
quality architectural aluminum products for 
the buildings of America and the world. 

From the early brass moldings which 
helped change the face of Main Street, 
U.S.A., to the efficiently soaring thermal 
aluminum shafts glistening in the remote 
corners of the world, Kawneer entrances, 
windows, and wall systems, as well as 
Kawneer products for safety and security, 
have become the benchmark of construction 
integrity and timely innovation. 

And, it is our commitment to our 
customers that these elements are to remain 
unchanged for the next 75 years. 
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keeps flames from spreading floor to floor. through a fire-rated floor. 
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Hotel Blazes Fix New Attention 
On Firesafety, Building Codes 


The recent series of tragic hotel fires has 
focused the nation’s attention on fire- 
safety and on building codes and their 
enforcement. A total of 118 lives were 
lost in less than three months in blazes at 
the MGM Grand and Hilton hotels in Las 
Vegas and at the Stouffer’s Inn in Harri- 
son, N.Y. 

The MGM Grand fire bore out recent 
studies that show that suffocation or 
poisoning from smoke released by burn- 
ing materials kills an estimated three- 
fourths of the people who die in burning 
highrises. Fumes eminate from burning 
plastics used to coat electrical wiring and 
from plastic furniture, fiberboard tiling 
and carpeting. Ironically, some fire-re- 
tardant materials compound the smoke 
problem because plastic produces carbon 
monoxide, a particularly deadly gas, 
faster than most other materials do. Smoke 
and gases then race along the plenums, 
ducts and elevator shafts that honeycomb 
every highrise. 

In the MGM Grand fire, 60 of the 84 
victims probably died from the rapid 
spread of smoke and fumes, according to 
a preliminary report by a team of federal, 
local and private investigators. A duct 
above the first floor ceiling apparently be- 
gan drawing in and widely distributing 
dense black smoke, carbon monoxide and 
other plastic-fueled toxins containing 
cyanide after the fire broke out in an 
overheated electrical box in a first floor 
ceiling. Blowers that continued to run 
drew smoke into hotel tower rooms unim- 
peded by disabled fire emergency damp- 
ers that were supposed to close smoke- 
filled ducts, according to officials. Smoke 
also traveled up through “seismic joints" 
in the tower designed to minimize the ef- 
fects of earthquakes, investigators found. 
This happened when metal expansion 
bellows, not fire resistant, were consumed. 

As investigators probed this and the 
other two recent hotel fires—both attrib- 
uted to arson— almost every city has be- 
gun to take a worried look at its highrise 
fire codes," according to Ron Coleman, 
the fire chief of San Clemente, Calif. In 
many cases, building code officials are 
getting heat, caught between developers 
and politicians on the one hand and what 
Dallas official Tom Jones considers “ado- 
lescent" reaction to fires. Says Jones, “It 
is like a guy yelling ‘fire!’ in a crowded 
theater. If you start that up enough, you'll 
have all your highrise buildings aban- 
doned. To suddenly change codes in such 
situations is design by crisis." 


But firesafety groups strongly disagree 
and have made a case against one par- 
ticular complex of buildings in Dallas. 
The Plaza of the Americas is a downtown 
grouping of two 25-story office towers 
and a 15-story hotel that opened late last 
year. It is alleged that the city traded off 
several crucial safety features for an in- 
adequate sprinkler system and that the 
complex therefore violates the Dallas 
building code. City officials and managers 
of the project contend that the sprinklers 
as installed, plus other protections, are 
adequate and that the buildings comply 
with the code, which allows equivalents 
to full sprinkler systems. Critics point out, 
however, that the Dallas code is unspe- 
cific about what constitutes equivalents 
to full sprinkler protection; in their opin- 
ion the substitutes are inadequate fire 
protection. 

In some metropolitan areas, compre- 
hensive building codes have resulted in 
developers moving their planned highrises 
to suburbs where fire standards are less 
demanding and where, ironically, fire- 
fighting equipment and firefighters are 
less sophisticated. It has been suggested 
that if the Stouffer’s Inn conference cen- 
ter in Harrison, N.Y., had been built on 
the other side of the highway in White 
Plains, which requires a full sprinkler sys- 
tem, most of the 26 victims would have 
survived the blaze last December. 

Nationwide there are an estimated 18,- 
000 separate state, county and local fire- 
safety codes, and they create a fragmented, 
sometimes contradictory pattern of regu- 
lation. Although many localities have 
strengthened codes in recent years, ргас- 
tically none has enacted “grandfather 
clauses” which apply the more demanding 
regulations to buildings that existed be- 
fore the code. 

New York City passed one of the tough- 
est U.S. fire codes—Local Law Five— 
in 1973. Retroactively covering all of the 
city’s office buildings taller than 100 feet, 
it requires fire walls to be built every 
7,500 square feet. Building owners who 
elect not to install sprinklers in existing 
buildings must provide a package of wall 
dividers and pressurized stairwells that 
keep smoke out. Builders fought the retro- 
fitting aspect in the courts, but the law 
was upheld, although the timetable for 
compliance was extended. Currently, city 
attorneys are taking to court almost 400 
owners who are behind the phased time- 
table that requires sprinklers installed by 
December 1983 and fire walls and pres- 


surized stairwells completed by 1988. 

Fire officials continue to press for retro- 
activity despite resistance. Martin Е. 
Grimes, vice president for public affairs 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, says: “If a code says new buildings 
should be sprinklered, then it really is set- 
ting the safety standard for all people 
using all buildings in that city today. You 
wouldn’t think of allowing an airline to 
carry passengers in a World War I Fokker 
trimotor.” 

Meanwhile, there is some support for 
a national fire prevention act. In a recent 
national advertisement, a life insurance 
company urged the public to “shout to 
your Senator, your Congressman, your 
President . . ." for a national code. A 
company spokesman concedes that a na- 
tional code would take some authority 
away from states and cities, “but we aren't 
interested in politics. We are interested in 
saving lives." A spokesman for the Fire 
Marshals Association of North America, 
however, says enforcement by the federal 
government would be impractical. “It is a 
local and state problem," he says. “What 
you need is better enforcement on those 
levels." 

One federal official, Gordon F. Vickery, 
head of the U.S. Fire Administration (a 
division of the Commerce Department 
with no enforcement authority), lays a lot 
of blame for highrise disasters on public 
apathy about firesafety, which he says al- 
lows hundreds of buildings throughout the 
U.S. to have the potential for fire of the 
MGM Grand. “Americans don't give a 
damn about fires," he says. But others see 
attitudes changing. “There is no question 
that these fires will have an enormous im- 
pact on the industry," says Edward Riley, 
president of the National Automatic 
Sprinkler and Fire Control Association. 
"But the building code process is slower. 
It will take five years before reaction to 
these fires works its way through the 
whole building code process." Riley fore- 
sees “hastily devised, amateuristic political 
solutions" in some cases, but feels that the 
long-term result will be better protection. 

Building plans and materials are also 
being criticized, including the core de- 
sign for highrises that concentrates 
elevators, stairways and utility shafts in 
one spot. Deficiencies of curtain walls 
and slab floors are being pointed out. For 
instance, aluminum and glass exterior 
walls are relatively ineffective in blocking 
fires from racing from floor to floor on 
building facades. And much of the glass 
used for highrise windows has little fire 
resistance and can withstand blazes for 
only a matter of minutes. 

Curtain wall construction frequently 
leaves gaps of up to four inches between 
the panels and concrete floor slabs, an 
opening commonly filled with gypsum 
board or insulation that fire can easily 

continued on page 34 
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In the snug-fitting design that's 
at least two times more weathertight 
than industry air-infiltration stand- 
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construction. A layer of long-lasting 
rigid vinyl over a solid wood core. To 
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penetrate to floors above. The metal-lined 
raceways for wiring imbedded in concrete 
slab floors are often placed in trenches so 
deep that little or no concrete protects the 
slab’s underside. Raceways conduct heat 
in a blaze, spread the fire and sometimes 
cause the concrete floor to buckle. 


Architecture TV Series Funded 


The National Endowment for the Arts 
has announced a $700,000 grant for a 
five-part television series on architecture 
and design. The grant, the largest the en- 
dowment has made for arts programming 
on television, requires a match of $1.4 
million from nonfederal sources. 


WETA-TV, the Public Broadcasting 
Service in Washington, D.C., was selected 
from a field of 22 producers nationwide 
who submitted proposals. The series will 
be made in association with Guggenheim 
Productions. 

Brian O'Doherty, director of the En- 
dowment's media arts program, spoke of 
the series as “а grand experiment . . . the 
first step to bring a major series in the non- 
performing arts to broadcast audiences.” 

WETA and film maker Charles Gug- 
genheim have collaborated before on en- 
dowment programming. “A Place to Be: 
The Construction of the East Building of 
the National Gallery of Art—1968-78” 
won critical and popular acclaim. 

Host for the series will be Spiro Kostof, 
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First International Building, Dallas, Texas 
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Architect: Harwood К. Smith and H.O.K., Dallas, Texas 
Photo courtesy Form & Function Magazine. 


Maintenance-free core walls stay as beau- 
tiful in high traffic areas as the day they 
go up. A beautiful way to accent, to add 
texture, to maintain value. Choose from 
twenty granite colors, seven finishes. All 
for the beauty touch that needs no touch- 


For more information, and a packet of full 
color literature illustrating Cold Spring 
Granite products in use, call toll free 
800-328-7038. In Minnesota call (612) 685- 
3621, or write to the address below. 
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architectural history professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. A board 
of advisers has been assembled for the 
project, including Stanford Anderson, ar- 
chitectural historian; David Billington, 
engineering historian; Lois Craig, special- 
ist on public buildings; Everett Fly, land- 
scape architect; Frieda Garcia, director of 
the Harriet Tubman House in Boston; 
Dolores Hayden, historian of familial and 
feminist issues in architecture and design; 
J. B. Jackson, pioneer in landscape stud- 
ies; Kevin Lynch, writer on urban design; 
Charles Moore, FAIA; Rai Okamoto, 
urban designer, and Sam Bass Warner, 
urban historian. 


Resort Competition Announced 


AIA Research Corporation and Caltennco 
Colorado, Inc., have announced a two- 
stage design competition for a major re- 
sort community to be built in Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. The 30.6-acre site, called 
Eagle Ridge, is situated at the base of Mt. 
Werner, a ski area. 

Five design issues will be emphasized: 
esthetics, function-livability, energy con- 
sciousness, technology and cost effective- 
ness. Hotel facilities, retail, commercial 
and office buildings and residential and 
luxury condominiums are to be included. 
Total construction cost is estimated at 
$110 million. The site ranges from a 35 
percent slope to meadowland. A moun- 
tain stream flows diagonally through a 
major portion. 

Five competition finalists will each re- 
ceive $20,000 and the chance to compete 
for a commission for the first phase of 
construction. Opened to licensed archi- 
tects, the registration deadline is April 28, 
with entries due July 15. For further in- 
formation, contact Mike Meinhardt, AIA, 
Foster & Meier Architects, Inc., 3603 
Lemmon Ave., Dallas, Tex. 75219. 


A Case of Indoor Pollution 


Indoor air pollution has struck again. 
Late last year, employees of the National 
Broadcasting Co. in New York City com- 
plained of headaches, hives, scratchy 
throats or drowsiness. NBC called in 
seven experts, including dermatologists 
and other doctors, who concluded that 
the source of irritation was the office space 
that the network had just remodeled in 
midtown Manhattan. 

In opinions that echo those of UCLA 
psychologist George Rand (see Oct. "79, 
p. 38), the consultants blamed several 
factors in the office environment, includ- 
ing the sealant used to plug airconditioner 
leaks and glass fiber particles shaken loose 
from the ceiling during remodeling. 
Efforts to “tighten” the building to con- 
serve energy were apparently worsening 

continued on page 37 


THE COLORS 
YOUR 
DESIGNER'S 
EYE SEES... 


In 1980, Wilsonart traveled the country con- 
ducting interviews with professional 
designers and specifiers. We wanted to 
know exactly what solid colors your design- 
er's eye required. 


You talked. We listened. 


You told us you disliked having to "settle 
for" when making subtle decisions between 
precise and almost-precise color. You told 
us about a need for cooler greys. Stronger 
deep blues and greens. You asked for dusty 
shades to coordinate with contemporary 
high fashion statements. 


And now we're responding to your special 
needs with 64 solid colors in The Fine Art of 
Wilsonart. It'S a superb line that includes a 
freshly edited Ltd. Edition II collection of 28 
colors only you, the professional, can rec- 
ognize and specify expertly. 

Ask your Wilsonart rep to show you the 1981 
Wilsonart solid colors. Or write, Wilsonart, 
600 General Bruce Drive, Temple, Texas 
76501 for your 1981 solid color brochures. 


W | WILSONART, 


WILSONART BRAND DECORATIVE LAMINATE 


Copyright * 1981 Ralph Wilson Plastics, Co., 
600 General Bruce Drive. Temple, Texas 76501 
Manufacturers of Wilsonart Brand Decorative 
Laminates, Chem-Surf, Tuf-Surf, Dor-Surf, 
Metallics and Contact Adhesives 


All colors and patterns are printed reproductions only. 
Please request actual sample for absolute color fidelity. 
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These are some of 
the 64 solid colors 
available in the 
Wilsonart Designer 


line for 1981. 
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EAGLERIDGE 


LOCATION: Steamboat 
Springs,Colorado—A 30.6 
acre parcel of land; mixed 
use: housing, hotel and 
commercial space. Esti- 
mated construction cost 
110 million dollars. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN COMP 


TYPE OF COMPETITION: An 
open, two stage design 
competition, to be actu- 
ally constructed. 
ELIGIBILITY: Open to any 
Architect, licensed in the 
United States. 

SPONSORED BY: Caltennco 
Colorado, Inc. 


ON 


AWARDS: First Stage, Five 
finalists to receive $20,000 
each. The Final Stage win- 
ner to receive commission 
for Phasel construction. 
SCHEDULE: Deadline for 
registrations, April 28, 
1981. Programs mailed, 
May 1. Deadline for First 
Stage Entries, July 15. 
Begin Second Stage, 
August 7. Deadline for 
Final Stage entries 
October 15, 1981. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVISER: 


* Moshe Safdie 

* M. Paul Friedberg 

* Charles W. Moore 

* Ralph L. Knowles 

* Gordon C. Gunn, sponsor 

* Stephen A. Gunn, sponsor 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

Mike Meinhardt, AIA 

Foster & Meier Arch., Inc. 

3603 Lemmon Avenue 

Dallas, Texas 75219 

Phone (214) 528-0070 

* See related news item 
this issue. 
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the situation by trapping the pollutants 
inside. Building engineers went to work 
eliminating the apparent causes and in 
subsequent weeks the complaints 
dwindled. 

But one of NBC’s consultants put the 
problem in a larger context. Dr. Alfred 
told the Wall Street Journal that damage 
from pollutants may be slow and remain 
hidden for years. “Виї it would be the 
same as if we put wax on bread and ate 
it like peanut butter. The chemical’s in 
our bloodstream either way.” 


Office Occupancy Rate Drops 


Office space occupancy dropped in most 
of the U.S. during the second half of 
1980, according to a survey by the Build- 
ing Owners and Managers Association 
International. 

The opening of new office space, com- 
bined with slower than expected leasing 
activity, caused a drop in the overall rate 
of occupancy of over one and a half per- 
centage points, from 94.32 percent in 
May to 92.58 percent in October. Only 
the Midwest, North and South showed 
gains in competitive occupancy. Certain 
cities such as New York and Washington, 
D.C., were unaffected by national trends. 
The survey covers 85 major cities. 


Environment, Health Hazards 
Found in Solar Technologies 


Although far safer than fossil fuels and 
nuclear energy, solar energy technologies 
present some potentially adverse environ- 
mental and health effects, suggests a re- 
port by the Washington, D.C., based 
organization, Citizens’ Energy Project. 
“When all the potential hazards are ex- 
amined, it should be obvious that many 
of the health and environmental impacts 
can be trivial—effectively nonproblems if 
they are recognized and ameliorated,” 
says the report. Yet these problems “must 
be faced and dealt with if solar’s credibil- 
ity is to survive.” 

The report contends that even passive 
solar energy, which it calls the least envi- 
ronmentally harmful of all the solar tech- 
nologies, has some drawbacks. One con- 
cern is the degradation of interior air 
quality resulting from poorly designed 
passive solar heating systems that don’t 
incorporate air-to-air heat exchangers. 
Another potential is that air circulation 
passages in passively designed houses can 
allow fire to quickly spread. 

The manufacture of active solar collec- 
tors for hot water and space heating or 
cooling may contribute to air pollution 
emissions from such things as aluminum 


smelting. After installation, heavy active 
systems can adversely affect the structural 
safety of an older house. There are also 
potential water pollution problems asso- 
ciated with the flushing of collector fluids, 
especially ethylene glycol. 

Extensive open-pit mining is necessary 
to secure silicon to manufacture photo- 
voltaics, the report continues. Workers in- 
haling silica dust in the manufacturing 
process can contract silicosis. And there 
are discharges of silicon-oxide that can 
become a respiratory irritant. 


First Mixed-Use State Building 


Massachusetts has begun construction on 
a mixed-use office building in Boston’s 
theater district that will be the first state 
government building in the nation to give 
its first floor over to retail space. 

Special legislation was passed to allow 
use of 50,000 square feet for retail space, 
most of the ground floor, in the eight- 
story, 870,000-square-foot building. The 
commercial space is to be geared to res- 
taurants and entertainment to serve office 
workers by day and theater-goers in the 
evening. Office space will bring together 
several state public works and transpor- 
tation agencies. Architect for the $91.1 
million building is Goody, Clancy & Asso- 
ciates, Boston. continued on page 40 
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Covers like paint, performs like stain 


Lyon Farm in Greenwich, Conn.; Developer: 


Cabot's O. V. T. Solid Color Stains 


This fine product combines the best features of a stain and а paint. 
An oil-base finish of great beauty and durability, it is suitable for 
wood, metal, masonry . . . and is applicable to all surfaces: textured, 
striated, smooth, previously painted or stained, These unique stains 
resist cracking, peeling, and blistering. Available in 31. colors. 


Cabot's Stains, the Original Stains and Standard for the Nation since 1877 
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One Union Street, Dept. 345, Boston, Mass. 02108 
Send color card оп Cabot's O.V.T. Solid Color Stains 
Send Cabot's full-color handbook on wood stains 
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Here is AMP’s answer to the 
high costs and complexity of 
hard service wiring in commer- 
cial office areas. The AMP 
Undercarpet Wiring System 15 
just laid out on the flooring and 
covered with standard carpet 
squares. It can be easily re- 
arranged as office layouts are 
changed. It’s made to take the 
pounding of foot traffic as well 
as furniture moving. 


By eliminating the problems 
involved with under-floor ducts, 
power poles and conventional 


poke-thru devices, adaptability 
to changing needs is tremen- 
dously increased. Desks need 
not be located near existing 
walls. New conduits and the 
need for core drilling are 
eliminated. 


Installation is easy. Just lay out 
the system and cover it with 
standard carpet squares. AMP 
Undercarpet Wiring System 
configuration gives no hint that 
it’s there. 


Another plus is that you don’t 


have to wait on construction 
schedules. What's more. only 
minimal training is necessary for 
installers. 


The new AMP Undercarpet 
Wiring System is U/L Listed 
and will appear in the 1981 
printing of the National Elec- 
trical Code (currently approved 
under Temporary Interior 
Amendment Article 328). For 
more information. please write 
AMP Special Industries. P.O. 
Box 1776. Paoli. PA 19301. or 
circle the bingo number. 


AMP 
SPECIAL 
INDUSTRIES 


AMP isa registered trademark of AMP Incorporated 


AMP has a better way. 


Parker 
gives you 
a clear 
choice 
in grab 
bars 


3" ; 11/2" 
clearance clearance 


Parker produces stainless steel grab 
bars in standard lengths and special ap- 
plication configurations to meet the 
safety requirements of any architectural 
design. In addition to choices of diame- 
ter, mounting and gripping area finish, 
Parker also offers you one other signifi- 
cant choice when you're specifying 
grab bars. Parker bars are available with 
a clearance of 11/2” between wall and 
bar to conform to the Federal Regula- 
tions. However, since many experts 
don't agree that the 11/2” clearance is 
the safest for handicapped use, Parker 
also offers a wide selection of grab bar 
designs with a clearance between wall 
and bar of 3". Whatever your opinion on 
this important matter is, at Parker we 
leave the choice up to you. See our 
catalog in Sweets General Building File 
10.16PA. 


charles 
5 parker 


290 PRATT ST., MERIDEN, CT 06450 
TEL: 203-235-6365 
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Practice from page 37 

The mixed-use concept for government 
buildings has gained acceptance in recent 
years. In Washington, D.C., the two-year- 
old Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
building one block from the White House 
incorporates ground-level shops, and the 


Government 


old post office building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, now undergoing renovation, will 
do likewise. Two other state government 
buildings still on the drawing boards, the 
Illinois Center in Chicago and one for 
Missouri in Jefferson City, will also in- 
clude retail space. 


Reagan Would Cut Deeply into 
Energy, Urban, Arts Programs 


The Reagan Administration's economic 
recovery program to reduce the federal 
budget for fiscal year 1982 calls for cuts 
in the fields of energy, housing and urban 
development, the arts and humanities, 
land conservation, historic preservation 
and transportation. 

The proposed changes in the Energy 
Department reflect the philosophy of rely- 
ing on market forces "instead of bureau- 
cratically administered programs to 
achieve national energy goals." Programs 
relating to all types of energy sources— 
solar, renewable, fossil fuels, conserva- 
tion—will face budget cuts and, in some 
cases, extinction. Nuclear power develop- 
ment is the only energy program in which 
no cut was advocated by the President. 

Reagan proposes eliminating “exces- 
sive federal involvement in solar energy 
development," by reducing spending by 
more than 60 percent in 1982, with cu- 
mulative savings of nearly $1.9 billion by 
the end of 1986. Yet, the Administration 
says that the total federal support for 
solar energy will *remain extremely high" 
due to continuation of the tax credits, 
which are expected to reduce taxes for 
residential and business investors in solar 
energy systems by $2.6 billion between 
1981 and 1986. 

The Administration suggests that be- 
cause of the solar tax credits and increas- 
ing prices for oil and natural gas the 
"market for solar energy products is ex- 
panding rapidly." In this *new environ- 
ment," the Administration wants to shift 
DOE's focus away from “costly” near- 
term development, demonstration and 
commercialization efforts to longer-range 
research and development projects that 
are “too risky for private firms." 

'The reasons for a decrease of 20 per- 
cent in federal support for energy conser- 
vation in 1982 are similar to that for solar 
deductions. “Motivated by rising energy 
costs and substantial federal tax credits, 
individuals, businesses and other institu- 
tions are undertaking major conservation 
efforts," the budget report states. "Some 
federal conservation programs are, there- 
fore, no longer necessary, while others 


may impede private initiative by imposing 
too great a regulatory burden on the pub- 
lic," it continues. 

The President is proposing no change 
in the current energy conservation tax 
credit (which is expected to provide at 
least $739 million in 1981 and $799 mil- 
lion in '82), but calls for reductions in 
technology development, regulation and 
information programs and financial assist- 
ance to state and local governments. 

Regulatory programs mandating build- 
ing efficiency standards would be elimi- 
nated. This would affect the building 
energy performance standards, although 
they are not mentioned by name in the 
report. 

The solar energy and energy conserva- 
tion bank would also be eliminated. Under 
the auspices of HUD, the program, which 
was to begin operating in 82, was in- 
tended to promote residential energy con- 
servation and solar technology invest- 
ments by providing subsidies. The Ad- 
ministration argues that "substantial eco- 
nomic incentives already exist for such 
investments as a result of rising energy 
prices and significant tax credit for resi- 
dential energy conservation improvements 
and solar technology measures." More 
than $121 million was appropriated for 
the program's first year. 

For HUD’s urban development action 
grant and community development block 
grant programs, the Administration pro- 
poses “integrating” them “into a more 
efficient and flexible grant mechanism. .. . 
Current restrictions on the use of block 
grants funds for commercial activities will 
be liberalized. The UDAG emphasis on 
securing private sector financial involve- 
ment in local economic development proj- 
ects will be reinforced." By 1986, the 
combined programs would be reduced 
almost $1 billion over projected figures. 

Other effects on HUD programs 
include: 

* reducing the planned number of addi- 

tional subsidized housing units in 1982 by 

13 percent; 

* a gradual increase in the maximum al- 
continued on page 102 


THERE'S ONE BUILDING MATERIAL 


Georgia marble and the breathtaking 
rth Georgia mountains. They've been to- 
ther for a long time. And theyre both going 
be around for quite a while. 

As a matter of fact, ours is one of the 
'nsest, most durable marbles you'll find any- 
here in the world. And this unparalleled 
'rmanence is one of the reasons it has been 
appealing to architects for many decades. 

Because of its extreme hardness and unique 
w absorbency, it won’t erode, weather or 
iin. It has a natural cleaning action that all 
it eliminates exterior maintenance require- 


shown: First Federal Savings and Loan Association, Chattanoo; 


ments. Its sound absorption coefficient is vir- 
tually zero, keeping unwanted noise outside. 
And, since it's Richly reflective, theres prac- 
tically no heat build-up behind wall panels, 
saving on energy costs. 

Also, thanks to our vast reserves and 
precise fabrication techniques, we can set 
up delivery schedules to meet even the most 
stringent construction timetables. We can 
provide you with oversize panels. And we can 
match any of our marble you use now for 
any additions to a building down the line. 

So, if you're an architect who likes the 


‚ Tennessee /Architect: Derthick & Henley 


THAT’S AS PERMANENT AS THE 
MOUNTAINS IT COMES FROM. 


idea of using a building material that’s 
dynamic looking, competitively priced and 
here to stay, we think you'll agree Georgia 
marble is the natural choice. 

To get the specifics, give us a call at 
(404) 735-2591. We'll be glad to give you a 


mountain of additional information. 


WHAT COULD BE 
MORE NATURALTHAN 
GEORGIA MARBLE ? 


georgia marble company 


Structural Division, Nelson, Georgia 30151 
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AMERICAN OLEAN CERAMIC TILE. eee Oa a ne baat line of 
IT SPEAKS YOUR LANGUAGE environments the way American glazed tile, ceramic mosaics and 


Olean ceramic tile can. quarry tile in the country. Ours i 
BRI LLI АМПУ This exquisite natural material also the broadest line of hard-tc 
gives you an incredible array of find matching ceramic trim. 


colors, shapes, sizes and textures Our people give you somethi 
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jually spectacular: honest-to- glad you've gone with American the brilliant ways American Olean 
bodness help. Expert technical Olean — our nationwide network 
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speaks your language, send for 
Мсе. Detailed cost information. of sales service centers and plants. our 1981 catalog. Write 
resentation materials. Even A system that assures delivery as 


| 
| 
to American Olean Tile pee 
vimming pool and mural design ме as any assistance you may Company, 2845 Tile 
е all yours for the asking. пе 


need at your building site. Cannon Avenue, b 
Still another reason you'll be For the complete picture of all Lansdale, PA 19446. A Natione Quai сорту 
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FRESH IDEAS. 


FORM, FUNCTION—AND COLOR. Anso IV has it all. Anso IV—the 
only 4th generation nylon with built-in soil and stain protection for 
commercial use—dyes deeper—and holds more color than any other 
fiber, to create carpets with crisper patterns and stronger, richer 
tones. And Anso IV is the performance fiber. Anso IV protects the 
beauty of new carpet with built-in soil and stain protection that lasts. 
Anso IV protection means reduced maintenance problems and costs, 
. and extended carpet life. Anso IV protection means greater design 
freedom. And Anso IV means carpet with guaranteed lifetime static _ | : 
control, and guaranteed wear resistance (see Anso IV label for full | 
warranty terms). Anso IV. The superior commercial carpet fiber. It’s 
the fiber engineered for beauty and performance. And, fresh ideas. 


met = =, innt HY ume 
qe aiii dade 


The carpet of Anso IV shown above has been steam cleaned 5x prior to testing 
1. Coffee spill beads up 2. After resoiling—soil parti- 3. Mir vacut n g the 
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AnsolV . When your eye says bea ty, 
. but logic demands performance. 
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The 20th Century 
.. With answers 


Answers for "Renaissance America.” 


The creation of New York City's tallest, most elegant hotel from 
a union of White's legendary Villard mansions with an eminent 


bronze and glass tower was a classic architectural challenge. 
The neo palazzo houses were restored with meticulous historical 
fidelity with "The Palace" tower forming a backdrop. 


And Gold Bond products are an important part of this 
"Renaissance America" movement. Rising with The Palace are 51 
stories of elevator and stairwell shaft enclosures constructed 

with the Gold Bond I-Stud Cavity Shaftwall System. 
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meets Stanford White 
from Gold Bond. 


Gold Bond provides answers for your part in ‘Renaissance 
America” - in products, systems and services. For more informa- 
tion see Sweet's File 9.6/Go or call 800-821-7700, Ext. 327 

(In Missouri, 800-892-7655) or write Gold Bond Building 
Products, Div. of National Gypsum Co., 2001 Rexford Rd., 
Dept. PA, Charlotte, N.C. 28211. 


Gold Bond I-Stud System O APPLICATIONS - Elevator and 
stairwell shaft enclosures. П METAL FRAMING - I-Studs and J 
Track runners. O PANELING - 1” and 5$" Fire-Shield Gypsum 
Wallboard O FIRE RATING - 2 hours O SOUND RATING - 50 
STC О ADVANTAGES - Savings in installation time, space and 

weight. Easy visual alignment and engagement tabs. 


Gold Bond 
Building 
Products 


A National Gypsum Division 


| 
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EPICORE Com posite Floor 
System is NOT Ordinary! 


Because of EPICORE'S Unique Design it is 
compatible with steel or concrete framing. 
The EPICORE Composite Floor System is 
equally effective in steel framed, reinforced 
concrete, reinforced masonry, or precast 
concrete structures. This improves perform- 
ance and lowers initial and life-cycle costs. 


PLUS ... 


"Lifetime Hanging Flex- 

iblity" is provided by 
EPICORE'S dove-tail ribs. 

This means mobility in 

hanging pipes, suspending ceilings, 
installing mechanical or electrical 
equipment — anytime — even after 
occupancy. 


With Dependable Service and Delivery to Equal ... YOU 


Full details on EPICORE'S capabilities 
are available by contacting Bob Ault, 
Vice-President of Engineering or 

Frank Sauk, Sr. Vice-President of Sales. 


EPICORE Load Capacity can't be equalled. 
Official tests established that EPICORE 
slabs can support more than twice their rated 
capacity. 


This Same Unique Design gives EPICORE 
the ability to surpass all other 1%, 2 or 3-inch 
deck in U. L. Fire Ratings. Without the need 
for spray-on fireproofing, a much more 
desirable appearance is created. 


Wedge bolt hanger — safe 
load capacity per hanger = 1000 Ibs.* 


*Providing the floor system is designed to carry this load. 


METALS CORPORATION 
Eleven Talbot Avenue 

Rankin (Pittsburgh), Pa. 15104 
(412) 351-3913 
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hould Specify EPICORE! 


“I swear by MASTERSPEC 2” 


says Harry Schmautz, AIA, Architect G Engineer. 


The other day Harry Schmautz, AIA, Partner іп 
the 8 person general practice firm of Brinkman & 
Lenon, Architects & Engineers, Kalispell, Mon- 
tana was talking about 
MASTERSPEC 2. His 
firm subscribes to both 
the BASIC and SHORT 
LANGUAGE VER- 
SIONS. Here are some 
of the things he said 
that might be of 
interest to you. 

"|n a small firm like 
ours, people have to 
3 do many things. | do 
nost of the spec writing, and using 
MASTERSPEC 2 saves 50% of my time. This 
Jives more time for other things | have to do— 
ike business development, design and adminis- 
trative work. One of the main reasons we use 
MASTERSPEC 2 is that we can proceed with 
specs early in the project. Often-used 
MASTERSPEC 2 sections can be pulled and 
edited early in the design and development 
stages. We then backtrack and edit those 
remaining sections. So, spec-writing is not a 
last minute rush affair.” 

"MASTERSPEC 2 solves the small firm's big- 
gest problem—updating,'"" Mr. Schmautz added. 
"A small firm just cannot keep up with new prod- 
ucts and technology. So, we keep up by using 
MASTERSPEC 2's quarterly updating. | also like 
the fact that MASTERSPEC 2 names names of 
products and manufacturers. This allows us to 
evaluate products from one manufacturer to an- 
other. Then, we can review each one and make 
our decision, saving us raw research time.” 

"Another thing | appreciate about MASTER- 
SPEC 2," Mr. Schmautz said, "is that its com- 
plete text makes it a good checklist. Other- 
wise, you're apt to forget things. And, as every 
spec writer knows, that can cause problems. 
MASTERSPEC 2 is also a tremendous reference 
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source. | particularly appreciate $ 
the cross-referencing and the 1 | 


continuity of the text.” | 


In Mr. Schmautz s opinion, 
"Architects and contractors 
look to MASTERSPEC 2 as 1 h 
the standard of the profession. Е 
MASTERSPEC 2 is becoming | 
the standard of the building 
construction industry and, 
as more and more archi- 
tects use MASTERSPEC 2, 
it becomes a stronger 
standard.” 


WE COULDN’T HAVE 
SAID IT BETTER OUR- 
SELVES. BASIC VER- 
SION, $395. SHORT 
LANGUAGE VER- 
SION, $95. 

For more informa- 
tion on 
AFFORDABLE, 
MASTERSPEC 2 
CALL 

800 / 424-5080 
TOLL FREE. Ask 
for Leonard 

Bain, AIA. You 

will receive an 
information 
package. 
MASTERSPEC 2 is a service of 


Production 
Systems for 
Architects & 
Engineers, Inc. 


А wholly owned corporation of AIA 


1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
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xplore the average architect’s 

psyche and you are likely to find 

these three firm convictions: 

1. He and his profession are mis- 
understood and undervalued. 

2. Hecan design anything from a sky- 
scraper to a stage set to a magazine. 

3. He takes great pictures. 

We strive regularly to remedy the first 
condition; we are always ready to have the 
second conviction demonstrated, and in Sep- 
tember we will provide an opportunity to 
prove the third. 

Which is by way of announcing the 
JOURNAL’s first (in recent history) architec- 
tural photography contest. The contest is 
open to architects in private practice, educa- 
tion, government and industry in the U.S. and 
Canada. A second category of entrants, whose 
pictures will be judged separately, are stu- 
dents in accredited architectural schools and 
intern architects in the two nations. 

Each entrant may submit up to five photos, 
black and white or color in any form. The 
subject matter must be architecture or some 
element of the built environment. The post- 
mark deadline for submissions is July 10. 

The jury will consist of the JouURNAL’s art 
directors and editors plus professional photog- 
raphers. Winners will be published in the 
September issue. D.C. 
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Minnesota's Decidedly Unidentical Twins 


They comprise one of the nation's most robust metropolitan areas. By Andrea O. Dean 


Minneapolis-St. Paul is a freak. Fiscally and physically, it is a 
robust area, a maverick in the ailing Frost Belt. It is virtually 
free of the high unemployment, serious crime, extreme poverty 
and self-serving politics that plague most Northeastern and Mid- 
western urban areas. The Urban Institute of Washington, for 
one, has proclaimed the Twin Cities first in the nation for over- 
all “quality of life’—and this despite severe handicaps. 

The climate, for instance, is bitter, and resulting high energy 
costs make living and doing business in the area unusually ex- 
pensive, as do taxes. Minnesota's income tax is third highest in 
the U.S. and only three states have higher corporate taxes. 
Because of its geographic isolation, moreover, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul is far from markets for its goods and services. How, then, 
account for the Twin Cities’ robust, good health? 

Minneapolis is, of course, the larger and more glamorous of 
the twins. It is more big city, big business, competitive and fast- 
paced. Appropriately, its cityscape is dominated by the Investors 
Diversified Services (IDS) tower, a monument to commerce. 

St. Paul, by contrast, is a government town where the state capi- 
tol dome vies with that of St. Paul's Cathedral for prime atten- 


tion. While Minneapolis’ population is heavily white collar, 
Lutheran and unusually homogeneous, St. Paul's is more diverse, 
with heavier concentrations of blue-collar workers, Catholics, 
minority and ethnic groups. As a group, its citizens tend to have 
more traditional values than Minneapolis'. As local disc jockey- 
philosopher Garrison Keillor once put it, “The difference be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis is the difference between 
pumpernickel and Wonder Bread." 

Until the dynamic Mayor George Latimer came to office in 
1976, St. Paul tended to make headlines just once a year when 
its winter carnival tried valiantly to convince people that 20-be- 
low weather could, after all, be fun. Minneapolis, by contrast, 
has long made headlines and continues to do so. It is the center 
of the region's cultural life, with its contemporary Walker Art 
Center, Guthrie Theater and Orchestra Hall and the Institute of 
Arts by McKim, Mead & White. And although St. Paul is now 
shedding its conservative stance toward downtown development, 
as illustrated by the recently completed Town Square complex 
(see p. 65 and 82) and Latimer's energy conservation program, 
Minneapolis was definitely first, preceding not only its twin but 


Photographs by Annie Griffiths 


most of the rest of the nation in launching a successful rescue of 
its downtown as early as the 1950s. It is now in the midst of a 
$600 million building boom in private construction, enjoys an 
AAA bond rating from both Standard & Poor’s and Moody’s 
and scored third best (after Dallas and Seattle) in a recent report 
by the Congressional Budget Office that ranked 39 cities by 
social need. It has, in short, more of the area’s resources than 
St. Paul and fewer of its problems. And so, we too will give it 
more emphasis, first, in trying to understand what makes the 
Twin Cities such an anomaly among Midwest-Northeast cities. 

The impression of Minneapolis is clean, orderly, quiet and, 
except for the IDS building, unspectacular. The usual cacophony 
of bustling cities is absent. Drivers don’t seem to feel a compul- 
sion to lean on their horns or shout in exasperation, nor do 
traffic cops toot whistles while flailing arms. Pedestrians in the 
center of town move efficiently, somewhat soberly, looking 
unostentatiously well-heeled. It’s all very civilized. Yet, some 
aberrant behavior is obviously tolerated if the reading material 
displayed in the mayor’s office reception area—which includes 
the local gay newspaper—is any indication. But the absence of 
a sizable minority population is obvious, and the apparent 
reason for it is that there was no industrial boom during and 
following World War II—as there was in such cities as Detroit 
and Cleveland—to attract rural Southern migrants. Nor was the 
area on a beaten path. Minorities comprise a mere 12 percent 
of Minneapolis’ population, compared to 44 percent in Cleve- 
land and 60 percent in Detroit. 

The largely Northern European stock that settled these parts 
came equipped with both a Calvinist work ethic and a progres- 
sive tradition strongly influenced by 19th century socialist 
thought. The result has been a highly motivated work force. As 
St. Paul's Mayor Latimer, a transplant from Syracuse, N.Y., 
puts it, “If I felt like lying around for a few months, I wouldn't 
have chosen to do it in the Twin Cities in February." Because 
the Twin Cities are involved in neither automobiles nor steel, the 


Left, St. Paul with its namesake cathedral prominent on the sky- 
line and Minneapolis? IDS tower on the horizon (architect John- 
son/ Burgee and Edward F. Baker). Minneapolis is having a 
downtown building boom ( above) but IDS retains its dominance. 
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A shared devotion to entrepreneurship. 


two industries that have experienced the most severe ups and 
downs, Minneapolis-St. Paul has been spared the shock waves 
of cyclical economic swings and severe recession, and benefits 
from an unemployment rate always two points below the na- 
tional average. As Thomas Anding, an urban geographer at the 
University of Minnesota, says, “Our growth here has been 
slower, more constant and diversified than is usual.” 

Diversified is a key word. The area grew up as a regional busi- 
ness center, particularly for the food, transportation, mining and 
finance industries. Minneapolis now has two of the strongest 
and most profitable regional banking organizations in the coun- 
try—the First Bank System and the Northwest Bancorporation. 
Its agriculturally based corporations, Pillsbury, Cargill, Land 
O’Lakes, International Multifoods and Peavey, dominate their 
industry. (The giant 3M is, of course, in St. Paul.) In addition, 
Minneapolis is a major transportation center and distribution 
point for the upper Midwest. In recent years, the Twin Cities 
have also become home, second only to Boston in national im- 
portance, for a new crop of so-called computer brain trust or 
high technology industries. Both Control Data and Honeywell 
took seed and are headquartered here, and each has spun off 
numerous, successful medium and small-scale computer-oriented 
businesses. Success has begotten success, the legacy of good 
business has been more business. 

Minneapolis’ greatest asset, thinks Roger W. Staehle, dean of 
the University of Minnesota’s Institute of Technology, is the 
entrepreneurial spirit of its people. In the 1980 annual ranking 
of America’s 100 fastest growing small companies published by 
Inc, magazine, five Twin Cities area manufacturers were listed. 
No other part of the Midwest had more than two. John Borchert, 
another urban geographer at the University of Minnesota, credits 
Minnesota’s peculiar brand of practical, as opposed to ideologi- 
cal, liberalism with nurturing its entrepreneurship. John Cowles, 
publisher of the Minneapolis Tribune and Star, explains it in 
terms of “having a touch more confidence in the private enter- 
prise system than some other parts of the country do. There’s a 
belief that if you work hard you ought to benefit from it. That 
may be a factor in why people are willing both to work hard and 
take risks.” And, in the face of risk, nothing works like success- 
ful examples to create a sense of optimism and confidence. In a 
nutshell, this may explain Minneapolis' overall good condition. 

One result of the Twin Cities entrepreneurial spirit is that the 
city now ranks eighth nationally in home-based Fortune 500 
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companies, even though it places 15th in population. The impli- 
cations are several: Unlike absentee landlords, who feel little 
concern for their community, the businesses that took root and 
grew here show an intense interest in the welfare of their native 
area. As publisher Cowles puts it, "Most of the trustees of a 
corporation live here, so their judgment about things in this part 
of the country tends to be informed. There's a strong spirit of 
putting your money back into the place you made it. Maybe this 
is part agricultural in origin, a sense of renewing the land from 
which you're making a living." Headquarters also tend to attract 
the best new people. As Cowles, again, says, "Headquarters are 
the nerve center of a company and the people working there are 
the best. So, we have available this pool of talent that other 
cities of comparable size just don't have." 

True to their roots, the most talented in Minneapolis are 
heavily involved in good works. One example of the civic- 
mindedness of the city's corporate giants is the record of Dayton 
Hudson Retailers, which recently dethroned Marshall Field & 
Co. of Chicago as the Midwest's regional retailing pacesetter. 
Dayton Hudson’s profits have gone hand in hand with philan- 
thropy, as have those of 3M, Control Data and others. 

Last year the philanthropic arm of Dayton Hudson distributed 
nearly $9 million for everything from rehabilitating an aging 
neighborhood to shipping an elegant piano from Italy to the 
Minnesota Symphony. For 35 years, the company has been giv- 
ing 5 percent of its pretax profits—the maximum portion of 
corporate income that is tax deductible—to civic improvements. 
The Dayton family is, in fact, credited with founding the Five 
Percent Club, an organization of 45 Minnesota businesses that 
has now adopted Dayton Hudson’s formula. Board chairman 
Kenneth Dayton’s explanation of how his family began investing 
in the community is revealing: “Мапу years ago, when Dayton’s 
was just one business—one store—we had such a large share of 
the market that no matter what we did we probably couldn’t 
have increased that share very much, so we decided that if we 
could spend part of our effort building a better environment in 
which to do business it would pay better dividends than just try- 
ing to increase our slice of the pie. Working to build a bigger, 
better pie in which to operate is becoming increasingly recog- 
nized as being an effective way here of conducting your 
business.” 

Unusual is the fact that Dayton and other Twin City philan- 
thropists tend to make contributions with no strings attached. 
Why? As Dayton explains it, “Тһе independent sector cannot be 
independent if it is just doing the bidding of either the public 
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Selected contrasts in the Twin 
Cities: Far left, the recently com- 
pleted Greenway Gables condo- 
minium complex by Bentz 
Thompson & Associates gives 
to downtown Minneapolis a 
touch of postmodernism; near 
left, the 19th century carpen- 
ter Gothic ‘three sisters houses’ 
line Laurel Avenue close to St. 
Paul’s core. Below left, glimpse 
of Minneapolis’ two Yamasaki 
buildings reflected in and viewed 
under Birkerts’ Federal Reserve 
Bank building. Below right, the 
solid forms of the Cathedral of 
St. Paul, derived from St. Peter’s 
in Rome. 
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The new Minneapolis 
by Skidmore Owings & 
Merrill as seen from the 
top of IDS: Under con- 
struction are the Pills- 
bury Center's twin tow- 
ers (left) and the step- 
ped-back Lutheran 
Brotherhood Insurance 
Co. building (closeup 
below) flanking War- 
necke's assertive 1960s 
Hennepin County gov- 
ernment center. The 
metropolitan stadium is 
taking shape beyond 
the insurance building. 
Facing page, a musical 
mural and IDS. 


A certain confidence in solving problems. 


or the private sector. Modern businesses here recognize this, that 
it's important, for instance, to have a great educational institu- 
tion and that it can't be great if you're telling people how to 
teach, that it's important to build great arts institutions without 
telling them how to conduct music or choreograph scenes. You 
can't get good, talented people to do the job if you try to tell 
them how to do it. There's long been a tradition in this commu- 
nity of what I like to call enlightened trusteeship. Good people 
command respect. We have good people running our institutions, 
public and private.” 

Such “enlightened trusteeship” is abetted by the fact that 
power in Minneapolis is widely distributed. There are, as stated, 
45 businesses in the Five Percent Club and there is a substantial 
flow of smaller growth companies whose entrepreneurs and 
managers provide new sources of wealth and giving. It's not like 
Detroit or Kansas City where a couple or handful of powerful 
corporations exert dominant control. As one Minneapolis ob- 
server says, “The city has a series of never-ending plays and the 
cast always shows up. Roles are passed around. If you're a star 
in one show, next time you may get a bit part. But, you'd better 
show up." This kind of personal interaction is crucial in doing 
business and doing good, and would be all but impossible in a 
much larger city. As big cities go, Minneapolis is small. With a 
population of 372,000, it is 38th in the nation. As city Planning 
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Director Oliver Byrum says, “Minneapolis isn’t so big that you 
can’t comprehend it, so the problems are more manageable.” 

John Cowles raised $14.5 million for Minneapolis’ new sports 
stadium. Kenneth Dayton’s pet projects are the arts. (He was 
the driving force behind Orchestra Hall and is a major contribu- 
tor to the Walker Art Center; he also happens to live in a house 
designed by Mitchell/Giurgola.) 3M’s McKnight Foundation 
recently gave $15 million for housing in the Twin Cities and 
another $10 million to stimulate a proposed $200 million rede- 
velopment of St. Paul’s Lowertown. Weiming Lu, formerly city 
planner for Dallas and before that for Minneapolis (1959-71), 
has been brought in as director of urban design of Lowertown, 

a 75-acre area now being renovated and woven together with 
new construction to create a new town downtown. 

Some 10 years ago, Control Data Corporation built an $8 
million plant in a rundown Minneapolis neighborhood to pro- 
vide jobs for residents. As city planner Oliver Byrum says of the 
project, “The plant was an integral part of Control Data’s opera- 
tion, so they had to make it work. If it didn’t work it would 
have affected production and profits of the company. It was not 
viewed as a showcase-type, charitable operation. They added 
the best day-care center in the city, put in special training ser- 
vices. If someone didn’t show up for work, they went to get him; 
if someone went to jail, they’d get him out. The plant is now 
profitable.” About two years ago, Control Data formed a con- 
sortium with other businesses and two religious organizations to 
launch an inner city redevelopment effort called City Venture, 
which has ambitious projects started or on the drawing boards 
for blighted areas in four U.S. cities. 

Urban geographer Anding explains: “The involvement of some 
of these corporations goes back into the last century. These were 
the same families that were involved in starting the Institute of 
Arts. Part of what spurred them was our isolation. We weren’t 
an hour and a half from New York, an hour from Boston or two 
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from Chicago. We were a hell of a long way from anywhere. 
They were used to culural things and if they were going to have 
them they'd have to create them. After World War II, the in- 
volvement in producing a high quailty environment began 
moving over into the public sector.” 

This move began in force in 1956 when a group of business 
leaders, worried about the general state of the Twin Cities’ econ- 
omy, went to the University of Minnesota for help. The result 
was the largest regional economic study done up to that time in 
the U.S. Such collaboration between academia and business is 
rare. Anding, who worked on the project as a graduate student, 
speaks of the corporate community with a sense of respect un- 
imaginable in professors in the Boston or New York City areas. 

Less singular, if no less impressive, is the high regard in which 
business is held by local government. Asked what is Minneapo- 
lis’ greatest strength, Mayor Donald M. Fraser unhesitatingly 
answers, "the progressive leadership from the business commu- 
nity." The corollary, of course, is that the public sector, too, is 
regarded with far more respect than is usual. You can feel it in 
city hall where offices are more comfortably and cheerfully ap- 
pointed than is customary, and where employees seem unusually 
efficient and productive. As Byrum puts it, “When you work in 
government in Minneapolis, there is some sense that you can, 
in fact, accomplish things. Partly it works because it has worked. 
There's a tendency to think problems can be solved, because 
we've solved them in the past. Part of that is that some of our 
problems are less severe; they are, in fact, manageable. Those 
successes bring confidence. You don't come into it feeling dis- 
couraged and overwhelmed. Being a public servant in Minne- 
apolis is, I think, somewhat more respected than in other 
places." Business, for its part, believes, as John Cowles says, 
that "the government here is clearly responsive to people's 
wishes. People here still feel that they own the government; that 
it's still theirs and not some monster that's out of control, neither 
reflecting their wishes nor caring about their welfare. And gov- 
ernment, in turn, doesn't see the businesses as rapacious 
bucaneers. So we can work together." 

Business has led the government/business/labor triumvirate, 
however, as is evident from the story of Minneapolis’ first effort 
at downtown renewal. Like many other U.S. cities, Minneapolis 
in the ’50s was beginning to slide into neglect, downright seedi- 
ness. Two events jolted the business community into action. 
First came the decision of Dayton's department store to locate 
the nation's first climate controlled shopping center in the silk- 
stocking suburb of Edina. Then General Mills announced that 
it was moving its corporate offices out of the city to suburban 
Golden Valley. “The business community decided to do some- 
thing about it, to work with the public sector and go first class," 
says planner John Burg. 

The first step, in 1955, was formation of the Downtown Coun- 
cil, made up of executive officers of major corporations, retail- 
ers, banks, media, building owners, utilities and representatives 
of smaller businesses. The Minneapolis Star and Tribune, for 
their part, were among the first newspapers in the country to 
give good coverage to urban affairs, and played a vigorous role 
in the city's redevelopment. One of the Downtown Council's 
first acts was to commission the planning firm of Barton Ashman 
Associates to make a study of the city's planning commission, 
and the city implemented its recommendations to reconstitute 
the commission with a large budget increase and to undertake a 
nationwide search for a new director. Within months, Lawrence 
Irvin was hired as planning director and launched a comprehen- 
sive city planning program and a specialized study of the central 
area. The decision was made to develop the retail area of Nicol- 
let Avenue into a mall as a focal point for strengthening the 
downtown as a whole, stimulating office construction and, in 
turn, the retail trade. Donald Dayton, then head of the Dayton 
company and a behind-the-scenes mover of the project, laid 
down two conditions for his financial involvement: First, the 
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A somehow unexciting building boom. 


mall would be of top quality construction or not come into 
existence at all; and, second, it would have to be designed to the 
highest possible esthetic standards, be urban, simple, uncluttered 
and free of commercial trappings. Lawrence Halprin & Asso- 
ciates of San Francisco was retained and the rest is known. 
Nicollet Mall is now an eight-block, sophisticated shopping 
promenade (being expanded at this writing to 12 blocks). It 
feels like a European street, with each block of elegant shops 
having its own distinctive flavor, handsome bus shelters, foun- 
tains and terrazzo sidewalks. Minneapolis’ privately constructed 
skyways reinforced the pedestrian orientation of the downtown 
and the effort to concentrate the core into a compact area easily 
covered by foot. 

Today, more than two decades after Minneapolis adopted its 
comprehensive plan, the city is undergoing the biggest building 
boom of its history. The city, for its part, is making sure that the 
overall design of new construction conforms to the plan adopted 
those many years ago. 

The four largest projects will house five of the city’s leading 
corporate and financial institutions: Pillsbury, First National 
Bank of Minneapolis, Northwestern National Bank, Lutheran 
Brotherhood Insurance and Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance. The new buildings will bring perhaps 25,000 new employ- 
ees to downtown, raise tax revenues, retail sales and lease in- 
comes. They are being financed by a so-called tax increment 
method, whereby costs of improvements in a designated devel- 
opment district are paid for by tax revenues which result from 
increased value of land and buildings in the area. The new con- 
struction will be characterized by energy-wise construction, most 
buildings will have sky-lit atria, outdoor plazas or landscaped 
yards and underground parking. Because the city helped acquire 
the land for the new buildings, it insisted that all new structures 
in the designated core area have skyways, reviewed design and 
made certain changes to ensure an inviting feeilng at street level. 

Yet something is missing. While Nicollet Mall, the skyways 
and IDS Center all broke new ground in architectural and urban 
design, the only groundbreaking this new crop of buildings will 
produce is likely to be ceremonial. As Minneapolis Tribune 
reporter Dan Wascoe wrote in Minneapolis/St. Paul magazine, 
“Whatever economic vitality the new buildings bring—and most 
observers agree there will be a lot of it—their designs leave 
people shaking their heads." And as Mayor Fraser puts it, 
""There's nothing exciting about it. We could have done better." 

Four of the major new structures are the work of Skidmore 
Owings & Merrill; Minoru Yamasaki, FAIA, was architect for 
the fifth. As designer of the slender-columned, temple-like 
Northwestern National Life Insurance building in 1964, 
Yamasaki was logically commissioned to create its sequel. If the 
earlier building is a debatable bauble, its younger, much larger 
sibling (24-story tower costing $35 million) is a white-faced 
lump of a fellow, squat and square, whose first words might 
have been “me first." The shape is a box on stilts perched on a 
tiny marble-and-glass lobby at its base. In form and scale it is 
an outsized misfit. But it is designed to be temperate in energy 
use, with its exterior broken only by a small grid of windows 
that take up less than 25 percent of the surface; parking for 400 
cars is buried underground. 

The most potentially interesting of the new structures is 
another insurance company building, headquarters for Lutheran 
Brotherhood. The architect is SOM/San Francisco. The struc- 
ture is designed to make its presence felt, but bows to the domi- 
nance of John Carl Warnecke's massive government center high- 
rise and will serve as frame on the southeast for its grassy knoll. 
To make the building appear even more horizontal, it will be 
canted with three slopes stepping progressively back so that the 
top half of the structure will be about half the size of the bottom. 
The surface of heavily insulated, copper-colored reflective glass 
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will have a shimmering quality, an appropriate frame for the 
eastern edge of downtown. The project is to be completed this 
summer. 

The largest of Skidmore's Minneapolis projects is City Center. 
Just northwest of IDS, it will be a $250 million, 50-story, two- 
and-a-half block complex with Oxford Development of Canada 
as developer. The first phase, to be completed in 1982, is the 
work of SOM/Denver; the second phase, with a projected com- 
pletion date of 1985, was designed by the Chicago office. 

SOM / Chicago also designed the $85 million Pillsbury Center, 
a complex with two angular towers of reinforced concrete and 
bronze-tinted glass linked by an eight-story atrium. Slated for 
completion this summer, it is respectable, though hardly extraor- 
dinary, architecture. Skidmore/Chicago is also designer for the 
domed stadium, several blocks east of the core. To be completed 
in 1982, it will be known as the Hubert Humphrey Metrodome. 

The lackluster quality of the new commercial buildings stands 
in sharp contrast to the distinguished design of IDS and of many 
of Minneapolis' cultural institutions—the Walker, Guthrie, Or- 
chestra Hall. The reason, John Cowles ventures, is that “the 
people responsible for a symphony hall know damn well they're 
not going to build another for a very long time and it may be 
the greatest accomplishment of their life. They tend to be deter- 
mined to get the best, irrespective of cost. But you're much less 
likely to arouse much passion about corporate office buildings, 
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Around Minneapolis' core are sited no less than 22 lakes, with 
pleasant neighborhoods nestling their shores. Minneapolis means 
city of waters in the Indian language of its native inhabitants. 


because very few of them are built as monuments to someone's 
2g0. You want them to be mainly functional, watch your dollars 
ind get a reasonable return." 

An obvious question is why Skidmore Owings & Merrill was 
selected as architect for the major portion of Minneapolis’ new 
:onstruction. The consensus seems to be that SOM was a logical 
:hoice because it represents both status and status quo. Its reper 


ory is broad and comfortingly familiar. Known for its efficiency, 


or churn x reliable and corporate- 
ike, it is a firm with which Minneapolis' business leaders can 
dentify, feel at home with. As city planner Tom Martinson puts 
t, “The corporate leaders here are impressed with people who 
ue like them. The taste is conservative. They choose the firm 
hat was and therefore probably will be stable, that was a leader, 
ather than will be the leader. The average executive walking 
nto Venturi's office would think it's a cottage industry." 

Yet, it was to Venturi, Rauch & Scott Brown that the city 
»lanning commission turned for ideas to refurbish its down-at- 
he-heels Hennepin Avenue entertainment district, a small-scale 
ersion of New York's 42nd Street, lined with old movie thea- 
ers, striptease clubs, porno shops and an assortment of other 
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somewhat seedy enterprises. As city planner Byrum says, "We 
want to retain a certain amount of titillation for people who 

like that sort of stuff. Our aim is to make Hennepin a more 
attractive pedestrian place, so that it will be less frightening, 
while retaining its nightlife atmosphere." The concept being 
worked out by Venturi's firm, with Minneapolis architects BRW 
as consultants, is to narrow the avenue, widen its sidewalks, 
extend vertical circulation and “do it all with a lively, quality 
entertainment quality," according to planner John Burg, who is 
client for the project. He adds that “they want to improve quality 
without sanitizing the district; it's a tightrope to walk. I think it's 
important that we don't lose the brashness, the neon quality 

that the avenue has. the architects are still 
working on conceptual design; if funding is approved the hope 
is that renovations will be completed by fall of 1984. It will be 
interesting to see what Venturi has learned from Las Vegas that 
will be applicable to Minneapolis. 

And, one might ask, what lessons might the rest of the U.S. 
garner learning from Minneapolis? “I think," answers publisher 
Cowles, "the one simple thing that we have demonstrated here is 
that it is not hopeless, that, indeed, a sizable metropolitan area 
can be well governed, that there can be effective cooperation 


between the private and public sectors, that you can have a high 
degree of citizen confidence in their public officials and in 
business." [] 
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Coping with a Legendary Winter Climate 


Its impact on architecture, planning and construction. By Bruce N. Wright 


The frozen black ends of several branches poke through a snow 
blanket on the rolling prairie. Ice coated tracery drops from 
trees, its cracking sound traveling quickly in the cold January 
air to be swept away on a blast of arctic wind. 

These might easily be the images many people have of Min- 
neapolis in the wintertime. Though often portrayed as a snow- 
bound tundra, Minneapolis’ and St. Paul’s temperature and 
average snowfall are not nearly as severe as might be expected. 
For example, Boston receives an average 42.1 inches of snowfall 
per year; the Twin Cities get only about two inches more. By 
comparison, Chicago gets 51.5 inches, Rochester, N.Y., receives 
86.1, Montreal, 100, and Syracuse, a whopping 109 inches 
(making it the snowiest major city in the U.S.). 

True, it does get cold in the Twin Cities, but not like Bemidji 
or International Falls, Minn., (notorious for often reporting 
the coldest temperatures in the continental U.S.). Minnesota is 
a fairly large state and upstate is as distant from the Twin Cities 
as Washington, D.C., is from Canada or New York City is from 
central Maine. Minnesota weather does tend to change rapidly. 
It can go from 30 degrees to 20 below (at night) in a 24-hour 
period, a condition that has often caused trouble for roads and 
building projects and is a constant source of jokes. One that 
has been circulating for years has it that there are two seasons 
in Minnesota: winter and road repair. 

Although no way has been devised to rebuild or permanently 
patch Minnesota's highways in winter, recent innovations in 
construction techniques have extended the state's building sea- 
son. When huge projects for the Twin Cities worth hundreds 
of millions of dollars in construction costs materialized in the 
last few years, contractors devised ways to extend the accepta- 
ble working limits. 

For reinforced concrete work, they set up temporary enclo- 
sures of sheet polyethylene around framework and heated the 
space with propane gas heaters to maintain a minimum air tem- 
perature for proper setting. This, of course, is nothing new, but 
the added techniques of wrapping all poured columns and beams 
in insulated blankets, using 8,000-pound, high-strength concrete 
and heating the concrete before bringing it to the site all helped 
to extend the periods when work could proceed. “With interest 
rates so high now, the high cost of winter heat is still less than 
the interest percentage," says contractor John Boshardt. Use of 
heated concrete and the natural heat given off by the chemical 
bonding that takes place during setting (called heat of hydra- 
tion) seem to be all that is needed even in the coldest of win- 
ters. For a slab pour, Boshardt places the propane heaters under 
the metal decking used as form work, and lays insulated blan- 
kets on the partially set concrete during especially cold days. 

Steel framing offers fewer problems than concrete in winter 
construction. The biggest concern is that field welds be properly 
done. If the outside temperature gets much below zero, crystal- 
lization of the weld may occur. In that case, the solution is to 
enclose the area where the weld is to be made with *poly" and 
heat the air up to the acceptable range. 

But Minnesota architecture has responded less well to the 


Mr. Wright is an architect and managing editor of Architecture 
Minnesota, published by the Minnesota Society/ AIA. 


cold climate. That is, until recently as architects, educators, en- 
gineers and legislators have leap-frogged Minnesota into the 
vanguard of energy-efficient building design and legislation. 
Only within the last five years has a significant amount of build- 
ing activity in the Twin Cities addressed the problems of energy 
use and profligacy. There were isolated examples in early Min- 
nesota history of buildings reflecting and responding to the cli- 
mate found here. Not surprisingly, in every case they were the 
result of economic necessity. 

In the early settling of the Minnesota territories, many who 
migrated here were from Sweden and Norway, with smaller con- 
centrations from Finland, Germany and Poland. The first resi- 
dential structures were sod-roofed huts and log cabins (a Scan- 
dinavian import frequently mistaken as an American invention). 
These were effective against the cold, but were always considered 
temporary solutions. As soon as people could afford to, they 
built homes and municipal buildings like the ones they had left 
behind. Even by the late 1800s, when architects began practic- 
ing in the area (the first Minnesota architect came from Maine 
in 1856), the local styles were the popular ones from the East. 
There was scant individuality and no conscious attempt to shape 
a regional style reflecting the climate. 

It took nearly 100 years for the next major example of cli- 
mate conscious architecture to appear. Again it was imported, 
and again for economic reasons. 

In the fall of 1956 Southdale Shopping Center, designed by 


A skyway into the IDS Center in downtown Minneapolis (facing 
page) and a 1950s view in Southdale Shopping Center. 
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A serpentine mall and pedestrian freeways. 


Victor Gruen Associates, opened in a suburb of Minneapolis to 
much fanfare and acclaim. It had been envisioned by Gruen as 
“the crystallizing force for this sprawling suburban area... . 
There will be places here for meetings and concerts and galleries 
of paintings to look at and rooms where classes can be held and 
places to eat. This is the town square that has been lost since 

the coming of the automobile. It should become the center of 
this civilization.” 

Southdale was the world’s largest enclosed shopping center at 
that time and one of the few with two major retail department 
stores and two-level shopping (with corresponding parking 
levels). But the most significant “first” about Southdale and the 
reason it has influenced subsequent malls is that it was fully en- 
closed and climate controlled. This was a direct response to the 
local climate, and Gruen said at the time, “When we found Min- 
neapolis has only 126 ideal shopping days a year, we planned to 
make our own ‘fair and mild’ weather in Southdale every day.” 

It was designed to conserve energy from the beginning. At 
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Lawrence Halprin’s Nicollet Mall gently undulates across Minne- 
apolis’ downtown core (left), and enclosed skyways bridge wind- 
swept streets, connecting second stories through several blocks. 


that time, techniques to mechanically heat and cool such large 
volumes of space hadn’t been developed. Gruen designed a sys 
tem that collects heat given off by people’s bodies and light fix- 
tures, along with excess heat collected during summer months, 
and stores it in huge water tanks in the ground beneath the cen 
ter. Southdale is cooled by using 50-degree water pumped up 
400 to 500 feet from a Jordan aquifer directly below. The cen- 
ter uses no artificial cooling agents and no power to cool the 
water. The water pumps are powered by natural gas, not elec- 
tricity, and any heat needed during the year is drawn from the 
pump engines. To this day, Southdale is 10 to 15 percent more 
efficient than other major shopping centers in the region that 
use more up-to-date and sophisticated methods of heating and 
cooling. 

As documented in case after case across the country, for all 
the good that regional centers did for their immediate commu- 
nities, they also helped, along with increased public mobility, to 
destroy or weaken the older cities and neighborhoods that 
spawned them. Southdale is no exception. A product of the 
automobile age, Southdale provided what downtown Minneap- 
olis could not: a wide variety of stores in a concentrated area, 
adequate and free parking and, important in Minnesota, protec- 
tion from the elements. Who could compete with year-round 
summer? 

In 1967 Minneapolis tried to do just that by building Nicollet 
Mall, designed by Lawrence Halprin. The city saw the mall as a 
way of concentrating the rapidly dispersing business and shop- 


ping district along a central spine. Although its somewhat Med- 
iterranean flavor was intriguing and appealing to many, it alone 
could not do for downtown what Southdale and its progeny did 
for suburbia. For one thing, there was no protection from cold 
winds or rain. For another, the bulk of the buying population 
had shifted to the suburbs and exurbs by this time. 

Through no conscious effort at first of attracting people back 
downtown, a partial solution to this problem was realized in 
1962 when the first skyway (second story pedestrian bridge) 
was erected between Northwestern National Bank and the 
Northstar Center complex in downtown Minneapolis. It was an 
immediate success and was followed a year later by another one 
connecting the Northstar and the Baker buildings at midblock. 
It then became possible to travel through several buildings with- 
out having to worry about slushy sidewalks or street traffic. 

Soon after this, a group of downtown executives, a spinoff of 
the chamber of commerce called the Downtown Council, took 
an interest in the concept of a network of skyways and actively 
promoted them to other businesses in the downtown area. Most 
stores were reluctant at first. The cost of a bridge alone is today 
well over $250,000 (three times that of the original skyway), 
but the real expense comes in extensive remodeling and rework- 
ing of the second floor spaces. And in hidden costs. When the 
skyway between Dain Tower and the Minnesota Federal building 
was completed in 1969, the owners soon found that one build- 
ing was calmly sucking the heat and airconditioning out of the 
other. Hence, all skyways today have doors separating one vol- 
ume from another. But in connecting the second floors of down- 
town department stores, owners found themselves dealing with 
a second set of entrances for an increased volume of pedestrian 
traffic. And, for their part, owners of other buildings plugged 
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into the system found no problems renting shop space along the 
second level hallways. As the system grew, the skyways pro- 
vided two of the amenities of shopping centers: pedestrians di- 
vorced from vehicles and protection from the elements. And in 
short time they reinforced another—that of binding the retail 
section of the city into a concentrated area. 

If Minneapolis gave the modern American city the concept of 
climate controlled skyways, St. Paul made sense of it and de- 
veloped it to its ultimate potential. 

During the late '50s and '60s, downtown St. Paul found itself 
suffering like many American cities from declining business 
prospects and a deteriorating stock of quality buildings. Many 
blocks were cleared in the name of urban renewal and remained 
vacant for lack of interested developers. Through the concerted 
efforts of a group known as the Metropolitan Improvement Com- 
mittee (composed of representatives from the business and labor 
communities, including several architects) and the St. Paul 
Housing and Redevelopment Authority, a master plan was pro- 
duced for developing a 12-block core of the central business 
district. What distinguished this plan from any other urban rede- 
velopment proposal at the time was the concept of a pedestrian 
concourse. St. Paul's active business district is a compact entity, 
so downtown could become a super Southdale—one large cli- 
mate controlled shopping center. It was conceivable, once the 
projected housing developments were tied into the system, that 
one could eat, sleep, work—in other words spend a lifetime— 
inside the skyways and connected buildings. Shades of Fritz 
Lang's 1926 film, "Metropolis." 

Though the original rationale for building the skyways was 
civic minded, the reasons for their continued development and 
proliferation have been economic. In Minneapolis the skyways 
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Crystal Court, the effective pedestrian 
center of downtown Minneapolis 
(right), and St. Paul’s enclosed down- 
town public park in the Town Square 
complex (facing page). 


Contrasting ‘living rooms’ in the two downtowns. 


have all been built and paid for by the adjoining businesses. For 
this reason, the Minneapolis system has a heavy commercial 
flavor, often routing the pedestrian past displays of high fashion 
merchandise, rare coin collections on sale or through the lug- 
gage department of a department store. One retailer sought to 
take advantage of skyway traffic by placing mannequins and 
large display islands in the middle of the pathway, obscuring the 
route so thoroughly that pedestrians could not find their way 
through to the next bridge. But the public tends to take the most 
direct course available, and most of the obstacles are now gone. 

In St. Paul, however, the skyways take on a more public 
nature by keeping shops to either side of the pathways while 
allowing greater security to individual stores. The skyways are 
thus kept open until 10 P.M., and as a result bars and restau- 
rants that serve dinner have opened along them. There are no 
bars, evening restaurants or entertainment on the Minneapolis 
system. ; 

In St. Paul, all the skyways were publicly funded until early 
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1979. Now costs are split 50-50 between the city and benefiting 
merchants. A special “skyway patrol” of security policy stands 
guard at each bank or department store with a path carved 
through it. Minneapolis uses private security guards hired by the 
individual building managers. But, as each building closes down, 
so do the connecting skyways and security forces with them. 

For the most successful expression involving the integration 
of public spaces with the skyways one must turn to the IDS Cen- 
ter. Designed by Johnson/Burgee (Edward Е. Baker, associated 
architect) and completed in 1973, the IDS Center pulled to- 
gether for the first time the confused network of skyways, shops, 
offices and public spaces and created in its Crystal Court one of 
the truly spectacular urban spaces in the country. Crystal Court 
acts as a pedestrian Grand Central Station for the city, a switch- 
ing center for downtown’s second level pedestrian flow from all 
directions. This is the heart of Minneapolis and expresses the 
same sense of community, of town square, that Southdale did 
for the suburbs. And again, the use of climate control has proven 
economically wise. Since completion of the IDS, downtown sales 
have increased substantially, several corporations have moved 
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back into the city from the suburbs and office space rents at 
premium rates. By proving that large-scale development projects 
in downtown areas can be successful, IDS has in recent years 
inspired other efforts in both Minneapolis and St. Paul. Notable 
examples include Butler Square (renovation by Miller, Hanson, 
Westerbeck & Bell in 1975), a turn-of-the-century brick and 
wood-beamed warehouse with an atrium of offices and shops 
carved into its core, and Town Square in St. Paul (designed by 
Skidmore Owings & Merrill), which-attempts to tie together the 
extensive skyway system in that city much as IDS did in Min- 
neapolis. Unfortunately, Town Square loses its impact by failing 
to create a focus. It consists of several shopping arcades and a 
separate "public park” perched high and out of the way of other 
activities. It provides a nice retreat from inclement weather, but 
fails to produce a sense of centrality. In the IDS you know you 
are in downtown Minneapolis. In Town Square, to borrow from 
Gertrude Stein, there is no there there; you could be in any of 
half a dozen suburban shopping centers in the outlying areas. 
One shortcoming of both St. Paul and Minneapolis is a lack 
of adequate parking. Because of the high utilities costs, taxes 
and land, downtown parking is scarce and discouragingly ex- 
pensive to a suburban shopper. But Minneapolis has a plan to 
ring the downtown with half a dozen municipal parking garages 


that will tie directly into both the freeways and skyways. 

The skyways and glassed-over courtyards are adaptive, addi- 
tive approaches to energy problems. Another approach increas- 
ingly practiced in Minnesota, earth-sheltered architecture, starts 
with the concept of energy efficiency and develops from there. 
The forms that result are at once more organic and expressive. 
Minnesota architects have earned a reputation as leaders in this 
field of design. 

As before, economic necessity and Minnesota’s climate played 
major roles in earth-sheltering innovations. When the cost of 
energy rose in the mid 1970s, so did the demand for energy- 
efficient buildings. Underground buildings, with the earth acting 
as a huge heat sink, seemed to be one logical answer and Min- 
nesota proved to be ideal for earth-sheltered design for several 
reasons. Earth sheltering is most effective in locations where the 
temperatures are very hot or very cold; Minnesota has roughly 
a 130-degree range during the course of the year. Good drain- 
age is essential to providing comfortable conditions in earth- 
sheltered buildings; Minnesota’s overburden of granular sand 
provides the needed drainage and is easily excavated. 

Much of Minnesota’s leadership in underground architecture 
has come from the University of Minnesota, where both the 
school of architecture and the school of civil/mineral engineer- 
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Sidewalks above ground and buildings beneath. 


ing have played a major role in developing new techniques and 
concepts in earth-sheltered design. An early example of univer- 
sity involvement was the school of architecture’s energy studio 
conducted in 1973 by Dennis Holloway. In experimenting and 
questioning existing design philosophies, the class explored alter- 
native methods of providing energy for a structure and, in coop- 
eration with the mechanical engineering school at the university, 
pioneered techniques for energy efficient design. One mechan- 
ical engineering student even went on to start his own company 
after graduation, marketing a solar panel he had developed in 
the class. 

A house was built by the group as a demonstration project to 
test the concepts evolved in the classroom. Named Oroboros 
(after the mythical snake that kept itself alive by consuming its 
own tail), it combined, for the first time anywhere, several 
methods of energy conservation and recycling: passive and ac- 
tive solar, wind generated electricity, recycled waste, sod roof 
and energy storage systems. The house went a long way toward 
raising the consciousness of the architectural community regard- 
ing energy efficient design. 

Soon after this, the university found itself in need of both a 
new admissions records facility and a new bookstore. With 
available land at a premium on the densely developed urban 
campus, the university found a site that could accommodate 
both functions in one building and still be in proximity to nec- 
essary campus activities. Unfortunately, the site was between 
several historically interesting structures and was transversed by 
a major pedestrian route across campus. On the directive to 
minimize visual impact and disruption to the campus quad- 
rangle, the architect Myers & Bennett (led by David К. Bennett, 
also of the university’s architecture faculty) designed William- 
son Hall in 1975-76 to be 95 percent below grade (see Apr. 
"I8, p. 46). 

Williamson Hall was one of the first actual earth-sheltered 
buildings in Minnesota. A prototype for many others to follow, 
it started Myers & Bennett's active involvement in the emerging 
field of earth-sheltered building design. Today the firm is per- 
haps the leading architectural authority on below-grade design 
in the U.S. 


Earth-sheltered Williamson 
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Also during the late '70s, a separate series of events was tak- 
ing place at the university. Although several faculty members 
in the department of civil/mineral engineering had been in- 
terested in the benefits of earth sheltering since 1980, it took 
the combination of Minnesota legislators with open minds and 
a 1977 international conference on earth-sheltered building in 
Stockholm, Sweden, for the efforts of the engineering professors 
to bear fruit. At the strong urging of Charles Fairhurst, head of 
civil/mineral engineering, and other professors, the state legis- 
lature sent a delegation to the Swedish conference (they were, 
as it turned out, the only group of governmental types at the 
conference) and asked that they summarize their reactions upon 
returning. The results of that enthusiastic encounter produced 
the state funded, university staffed, Underground Space Cen- 
ter, the appointment of civil/mineral engineering graduate Ray 
Sterling as director of the center, and a book, Earth Sheltered 
Housing Design, published in March 1978 by University of 
Minnesota Press and reissued in 1979 by Van Nostrand Rein- 
hold. This book has now become the manual for earth-sheltered 
housing design. The center has since gone on to produce nu- 
merous studies of codes, costs and zoning for earth-sheltered 
residential and nonresidential buildings, including design man- 
uals and financing issues. 

On a larger scale than individual buildings, the City of St. 
Paul is studying an ambitious plan for creating a 250-acre En- 
ergy Park midway between downtown St. Paul and downtown 
Minneapolis. In a fully integrated urban community, five mil- 
lion square feet of residential, commercial, office and light in- 
dustrial space will explore the feasibility of a small-scale district 
energy system in an urban context. 

Like many communities through the country that are faced 
with dwindling energy sources, the Twin Cities are forced into 
being creative in solving their problems. And, although the cli- 
mate has made it all the more challenging, there’s a stubborn 
streak in Minnesotans: If they can’t find a way to solve a climate 
related problem; it probably wasn’t meant to be solved. Calvin 
Trillin, in a New Yorker article describing his reactions to Min- 
neapolis’ lightly dressed businessmen on a cold December day, 
wrote, “It occurred to me that one reason the skyway system 
has been developed only recently may be that Minneapolis peo- 
ple required 100 years to admit that it was cold outside." 0 
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The Twins’ Thriving Cultural Climate 


As viewed by Mildred Friedman of the Walker Art Center. By Dan Wascoe Jr. 


Judy Olausen 


One morning late last spring, a few electronic notes bounced 
through an open office window at the University of Minnesota, 
near the heart of its Minneapolis campus. The young woman 
working inside could see nothing more than some students danc- 
ing on the front steps of the auditorium next door—apparently 
moved by the rhythms of amplified computer music. 

On her lunch hour, though, she took a closer look and found 
that the dancers were making their own music; their movements 
activated photo-electric cells on each step, tripping circuits that 
produced the electronic tones. It was part of a new music festival 
that sprayed contemporary rhythms and sounds across the 
Twin Cities. 

* A few months earlier, an express bus that daily plied the 
freeway between Minneapolis and St. Paul got a splashy paint 
job: a palette of bright splotches on a white background instead 
of the usual solid red. Object: to promote a huge Picasso exhibit 
at the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis—the show's opening 
stop before moving to New York, then back home to Paris. 

e In a darkened Minneapolis theater, Dr. Seuss's story of Bar- 
tholomew Cubbins' 500 hats came to life last season—the first 
time a Seuss story had played anywhere on a live stage. And 
yes, through bewitching stagecraft, a succession of hats indeed 
appeared on Bartholomew's head. Among local theater critics, 
the Cubbins production, by the Children's Theatre, won praise 
rivaling the kind you might expect for the city's acclaim to 
Guthrie Theater. 

• Last fall, Hennepin Avenue in downtown Minneapolis was 
blocked off one evening to accommodate a choreographed parade 
of 1,800 tap dancers, celebrating the opening of a new arts 
center in a refurbished 1890s Masonic Temple. 

It's hard to avoid the arts in the Twin Cities, and the question 
that begs to be answered is: Why? 

Why do these cultural blossoms sprout on an urban island 
surrounded by fields of corn, soybeans and sunflowers? Why— 
in a metropolitan area where the nightly television news is 
sponsored by herbicide companies? Why—in a state whose 
cities are unlisted among the nation's 30 largest? 

You could well ask Mildred Friedman (friends call her 
Mickey), a Californian by way of New York, who came with 
her husband to a new job in Minneapolis in 1957, got off the 
plane one cold January day in a grungy airline terminal and 
asked him: *Are you sure?" 

Nearly 25 years later, at age 51, Mildred Friedman is still 
here. After working for a well-known Minneapolis architect, she 
went to work at the Walker Art Center, where she is now design 
curator (helped present the Picasso exhibit) and editor of the 
museum's Design Quarterly magazine. Her husband, Martin, is 
the Walker's director. And though she can still talk with feeling 
about Minnesota's “terrible climate." She quickly adds: “І could 
never imagine moving to a place (just) because it's sunny 
there. ... That's not what interests me about where I live.” 

What does interest her is the push to keep the Walker on the 
national cutting edge of the visual arts. And the Twin Cities cul- 
tural womb nurtures that goal: “I think that of cities this size, we 
are way ahead in terms of what we offer culturally,” she says. The 
Tyrone Guthrie Theater, for example, houses one of the na- 
tion’s most highly regarded repertory companies. The Walker 
likewise has earned a national reputation. Institutions like the 
Minnesota Orchestra, the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, the 
Children’s Theater and the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra also are 
known beyond the state’s borders. 

The significance of this activity is more than esthetic; one 
local study estimated that 10 big arts institutions in the Twin 
Cities accounted for a primary economic impact of $29 million. 


Annie Griffiths 


Mr. Wascoe is a reporter for the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 


For those less able to afford full ticket prices to Twin Cities’ 
arts productions, a voucher program offers discounts on con- 
certs, plays and other performances to thousands of senior citi- 
zens, blue collar workers and others each year. 

So, all right, Mildred Friedman, outsider-turned-insider, what 
makes the Twin Cities area hum, culturally speaking? Her an- 
swer, distilled: education and generous private support. School- 
ing clearly is a Minnesota priority. In the Twin Cities, test scores 
often exceed national averages. Back when young men were 
drafted into military service, Minnesotans were reputed to fail 
the qualifying tests less often than citizens at large. When local 
property taxes became swollen with educational costs, the state 
shouldered much of the burden, using income-tax revenues. As 
for higher education, 13 four-year colleges, public and private, 
are situated in the seven counties that make up the metropolitan 
area. Such concern for education reportedly helped convince 


Design Quarterly Editor Mildred (‘Mickey’) Friedman (facing 
page), Walker Art Center and Picasso at the Walker. 


Allen Freeman 
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In the end it’s still not quite New York. 


Sir Tyrone Guthrie to establish his repertory theater in Minne- 
apolis in 1963. 

But when she speaks of education, Friedman has more in 
mind than schooling. She also means the growth of “brainy in- 
dustry,” the research-using, computer-oriented headquarters 
firms that have diversified the area considerably from its special- 
ized roots in milling and lumbering. Many people are drawn to 
the area, she says, because Honeywell’s here or Pillsbury or 
some other employer. That’s their primary reason. But when 
they’re recruited, they’re told about the theaters, orchestras, 
museums and so on. “People are willing to come to a place that 
is small because they know that the place offers certain things 
they want and expect from a city,” Friedman says. 

For all the breadth of activity, relative to the area’s size, the 
most popular arts productions tend to be predictable. The 
Guthrie’s annual run of Dickens’ “А Christmas Carol” and the 
holiday production of “The Nutcracker Suite” by the Minnesota 
Dance Theater are bona fide sellouts. 

But the profits from such well-produced chestnuts are not 
enough to underwrite the entire arts menu year-round. The 
support of private givers, from individuals to corporations and 
foundations, remains a crucial ingredient in keeping the arts 
groups’ body and soul together. 

“The business community here, per head, in terms of our size, 
is super generous,” Friedman says. She traces the beginnings of 
that support to the Dayton family, which founded the area’s 
biggest department store. Other family businesses followed that 
example and are “equally supportive,” she says. The so-called 
Five Percent Club, for example, comprises firms that devote 
that proportion of their profits to philanthropic enterprises, in- 
cluding the arts. 

In recent years, businesses have relied more on their own 
foundations— "that's the tax mode"—to dispense such eagerly 
sought dollars. By employing professional dispensers, she says, 
the casualness that sometimes accompanied giving by wealthy 
families has given way to “much more even-handed” treatment. 
Such private generosity will become even more important as 
public funding for the arts feels the pinch of a budget-squeezing 
era. That could mean that institutions less prominent than the 
“majors” will find financial underpinning melting like ice dur- 
ing a thaw. Earlier this winter, one such enterprise called the 
Cricket Theater in Minneapolis came within days of shutting 
down—just a year and a half after moving, amid hoopla, into a 
refurbished old building downtown. But, within 10 days, $150,- 
000 was raised from 11 contributors to save the season. 

All this is not to say that Minnesotans are beating their 
breasts over the plight of little theaters and struggling artists. 
Most people fill their spare time in other ways. The Minneapolis 
Tribune, the state's largest newspaper, conducted a major study 
of Minnesotans' leisure activity last fall, relying primarily on its 
statewide poll. Presented with a list of well-known visible sports 
and cultural attractions, Minnesotans were asked which ones 
they'd attended in the past year. The representative sample of 
1,200 generally put the arts near the bottom. 

In first place, mentioned by a third of those interviewed, was 
the Minnesota Zoological Garden; it was particularly attractive 
to people with young children. A variety of professional sports 
and the Science Museum of Minnesota came next. The highest 
ranking by an arts institution was 22 percent who said they'd 
visited the Walker Art Center—a reading undoubtedly inflated 
by the large crowds that visited the Picasso show. The Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts and the Guthrie Theater were mentioned 
by fewer than one-fifth, while the Minnesota Orchestra and the 
St. Paul Chamber Orchestra trailed with 14 percent and 3 per- 
cent, respectively. 

The poll also asked—without prompting—what people liked 
to do in their spare time. Reading was mentioned by nearly one- 
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The Guthrie Theater by Ralph Rapson (facing page) and 
Orchestra Hall by Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates (above). 


third, followed by fishing, needlecraft (nearly exclusively 
women), hunting and trapping (nearly all men), gardening, 
television watching, house and yard work, camping and travel 
or sightseeing (10 percent). All together, the poll’s interviewers 
recorded a list of 126 leisure activities. 

A more casual measure of Minnesotans’ interests may be 
taken on weekends from May through October. Especially in 
the summer, Friday night traffic streams steadily northward 
from the metropolitan area to northern lake cabins and fishing 
grounds. And the reverse flow Sunday nights sometimes becomes 
bumper-to-bumper. There’s a heavy strain of outdoors activity 
in this low-density state—particularly among men and particu- 
larly among the young. 

Those who do take an interest in things cultural are a breed 
apart. Not surprisingly, people with the most education and the 
highest incomes— $35,000 and ир— еге more likely to say 
they attended nearly every one of the well-known sports and 
arts attractions on the poll’s list. 

Does that mean such fans and patrons form a distinct sub- 
group who run into each other in arenas, stadiums, galleries, 
theaters and concert halls? “I think that’s absolutely true here,” 
Friedman says, “тоге here than in most places.” 

Sometimes, though, something special happens to bring more 
folks within the arts orbit: the Picasso show, for example. “Lots 
of people who never entered our door before entered to see 
Picasso," she recalls with a touch of wonder. “Don’t ask me 
why. I mean, they thought they needed to do that." The show 
gave Friedman and others a chance to exercise their “pedantic 
side" for a much broader audience than usual. A conscious ef- 
fort was made to cast out hooks to link the viewer and the artist. 
In the first gallery, for example, was a series of time lines that 


pointed out how the shifting styles in Picasso's career corre- 
sponded to other events going on at the same time—in politics 
and science, for example. “We did that because we felt that 
even though Picasso is a kind of household word, still a lot of 
people wouldn't know all that much about him or about the 
period of time in which he was important." 

The exhibit itself was laid out chronologically, using the 
Walker's extremely flexible gallery space, designed by Edward 
L. Barnes. Frequently, new interior walls are built or rearranged 
for successive shows. “It’s marvelous, because the galleries 
themselves are really almost loft spaces. They're very anony- 
mous spaces. . .. We think that's a big advantage. If you're 
working in an older building or a building that is more aggres- 
sive, say, in its design," then shaping the environment for each 
exhibition becomes more difficult, Friedman says, and she men- 
tions New York's cornucopic Guggenheim museum as an ex- 
ample. “Every time I go to an exhibition there, my heart cries 
out for the poor curator who had to install it. It's impossible; 
it's just awful. We're very lucky. It's fun to install here." 

Aided by heavy publicity by local businesses and the media, 
fallout from the Picasso show included the largest attendance in 
the Walker's history, a sharp pickup in museum membership, 
and great expectations. Could that produce a letdown? “You're 
not going to do Picasso again," Friedman observes. There's 
only one Picasso. That kind of blockbuster doesn't happen 
very often." 

Sooner or later, analysis of the Twin Cities' cultural scene 
must face one obvious truth: The Twin Cities are not New York, 
Chicago or Los Angeles. For Californian/New Yorker Fried- 

man, the differences are clear. “We have a (relatively) tiny 
population, which is much too homogeneous, which I think is 
key. Why don't we have a lot of good restaurants? Why are we 
starving to death? There's your answer right there." 

The influx of Vietnamese and other Asian refugees into both 
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‘Art has ceased to be a local phenomenon.’ 


Minneapolis and St. Paul has been a healthy injection of diver- 
sity, Friedman says. She'd like to see other injections “from 
south of the border, from Europe. ... That creates wonderful 
things, culturally speaking." 

Besides the lack of cosmopolitanism, there's also a minimum 
of artistic community— having people to talk to who do what 
you do.” That dialogue “15 something we don't specialize in 
here." By comparison, in a truly big city, “there are areas that 
are exclusively inhabited by artists," and the dynamic mix at- 
tracts talented outsiders who “сап galvanize a community." The 
bountiful market for the arts cannot be overlooked either. 

Such constant comparison of the Twin Cities with the Big 
Time has bred something of a Triple-A League mentality in 
parts of the area's psyche. The baseball Twins once reached the 
World Series (1965) but didn't win it. Four times the football 
Vikings have entered the Super Bowl but have yet to emerge as 
champions. The hockey North Stars have made the playoffs, but 
the Stanley Cup eludes them still. The University of Minnesota's 
teams compete in the Big Ten conference, but in the high- 
prestige sports, they're among the Little Eight, not the Big Two. 
(University hockey often is a different story.) 

Perhaps to compensate—or perhaps to stress higher priorities 
—DMinnesotans point to their “quality of life," to a wholesome 
environment in which to raise kids. And to a capital-C Culture 
as part of that quality life style. 

But look. How pretentious. How can a medium-sized metro- 
politan area in the American Midwest compare itself artistically 
with the older, bigger, more complex cities around the country? 
Friedman expresses two slants on that idea. 

She acknowledges, for example, that for all the emphasis on 
education, those 13 local colleges, “тау not be as broad in 
their scope as they might be." Perhaps for economic reasons, 
they "tend not to bring in as many people from the outside as 
one would like to see.” Result: “The faculties tend to become 
rather inbred, and again, I say, I'm sure that is to a large degree 
a factor of economic problems." The Walker does what it can 
to arrange for visiting artists and performers to conduct master 
classes and lecture at local schools, she says. 

Geography is a problem, too: “If you're a student at Yale, 
even though New Haven is an isolated little community, you 


An addition to the Minneapolis Institute of Arts (below) by 
Kenzo Tange, and St. Paul's Landmark Center for the arts, 
adapted by Perry, Dean, Stahl & Rogers and Windsor/Faricy. 
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have access to the whole New York scene. So that the students 
there are exposed to a very broad array of architects, painters, 
sculptors. ... The schools here, because of their isolation, don't 
have that advantage." (The Friedmans' own three children are 
pursuing careers and educations elsewhere. A 26-year-old daugh- 
ter dances with the Merce Cunningham company in New York; 
a 24-year-old daughter is an art historian in Boston, and a 19- 
year-old daughter, a sophomore at the University of Wisconsin, 
plans to major in communications.) 

On the other hand, Friedman says, there's no such thing as iso- 
lation for the artist any more: *Even if you want to be obscure, 
it's very difficult. ... The media have just become too all- 
encompassing." 

And that's one reason it's hard to find much modern evidence 
of regional artistic expression in the Twin Cities, the rest of 
Minnesota or anywhere else, she explains. “Art isn’t local like 
that any more,” she says. “Art has ceased to be a local phenom- 
enon unless you find a naive artist working off in the woods 
someplace.... Young artists are exposed to the arts, architec- 
ture, music on a national and international scale now." 

In her own native Los Angeles, for example, “Hollywood 
used to (project) a definite image . . . big studios, stars, starlets. 
... Now movies are made everywhere." Not every city, she 
observes, can have an analogue to New Orleans and its jazz. “The 
regionalism is disappearing in this country; it's disappearing 
everywhere." 

Disappearing, but not vanished. Switch on the radio Saturday 
nights and listen to “Prairie Home Companion,” a tongue-in- 
cheek reminiscene of old-time broadcasting. It originates from a 
former movie theater in downtown St. Paul but is flung across 
the country by National Public Radio. The host is Garrison 
Keillor, a writer steeped in Minnesota lore, who gently tells 
tales of gentle folk in legendary Lake Wobegone. 

Another example of roots is the evolving concern for old 
buildings—the refurbishing of commodities exchanges, the re- 
cycling of grain silos into dwelling units. After a decade of effort 
by preservationists, for instance, St. Paul's turn-of-the century 
federal courts building opened in 1978 as the refurbished Land- 
mark Center, a performing and fine arts center that is now a key 
element of downtown. And still other traces are the attempts by 
those threatened little theaters and artists and composers to syn- 
thesize their Minnesota origins and the flowing streams of cur- 
rent artistic style and technique. 

Yes, the ethnic heritage remains. If you chance to visit the 
Twin Cities on certain days during May and July, you can 
glimpse the dances, languages, recipes and costumes of Scan- 
dinavia. And you can visit the American Swedish Institute, a 
striking castle-like building in Minneapolis that was built and 
lived in by the publisher of a local Swedish-language newspaper. 

But to a degree, this Scandinavian reputation is a mythical 
cover for the fact that more Germans than Swedes, Danes, Nor- 
wegians or Finns settled the state. The myth is reinforced 
through such happenings as an exhibit this spring of Viking 
artifacts at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. The Walker, too, 
is putting together an exhibit of Scandinavian photography in 
1982; Friedman said there's *no way" the project would have 
come about without the area's Scandinavian background. 

Except for that show, however, “I can certainly say for a fact 
that... ме do not program with a local bias at all. We try to 
make our program an important national and international 
program. We don't want it to be of interest just to local people." 

In the next breath, however, she recites the Walker's role in 
promoting local performing arts, like last year's new-music 
festival and Minneapolis performances of the St. Paul Chamber 
Orchestra. “And we have really built the dance audience here.” 

Resolving those two streams, she concludes: “We bring the 
best things we can find to this city. And sometimes that's local, 
and sometimes it's not." [] 
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Minnesota’s Architectural Favorite Son 


He was Cass Gilbert, who went East to earn national renown. By Patricia Murphy 


Cass Gilbert is best known today as an Eastern establishment 
architect of monumental Beaux-Arts buildings throughout the 
country built during the first decades of the 20th century. His 
most famous works include the Woolworth building and U.S. 
Customs House, both in New York City, and Washington’s 
U.S. Supreme Court building. 

Before making his mark nationally, Gilbert cut his profes- 
sional teeth in St. Paul, where he practiced from 1883 until 
1910. (He opened an office in New York in 1898, leaving most 
of his Midwestern work to his St. Paul staff.) In the ’80s and 
'905, he earned a reputation as a skilled and prolific designer of 
buildings throughout the upper Midwest. One of the few pro- 
fessionally trained architects then practicing in St. Paul, he 
helped bring the latest Eastern architectural styles—Richard- 
sonian Romanesque, colonial revival, Beaux-Arts and shingle— 
to architecturally provincial Minnesota. A wide selection of his 
early works in the Twin Cities still stand, including houses, 
warehouses, churches, commercial buildings and the Minnesota 
State Capitol, the Beaux-Arts masterpiece of his Midwestern 
career. 

Gilbert's formative period included a two-year apprenticeship 
to a St. Paul architect, a year at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (when he spent considerable time sketching the 
works of Richardson, Ware & Van Brunt and Peabody & 
Stearns) and a sketching tour of England, France and Italy. He 
was especially drawn to contemporary English architects, such 
as Richard Norman Shaw. McKim, Mead & White hired him in 


Miss Murphy is directing an architectural survey of the city 
of St. Paul conducted by the St. Paul Heritage Preservation 
Commission and Ramsey County Historical Society. She wrote 
a master's thesis on Gilbert and directed an exhibit of his work. 


1880 as a draftsman, and for a couple of years Gilbert worked 
closely with Stanford White in particular. 

In January 1883, Gilbert returned to St. Paul, the capital city 
of Minnesota, which was becoming the manufacturing center of 
the region. During the '80s, St. Paul's population would more 
than double and create abundant opportunities for a young ar- 
chitect —opportunities not available on the East Coast. The nat- 
ural rivalry between St. Paul and Minneapolis, the “Flour City," 
flourished during this period. In 1890, John Welborn Root, 
Daniel Burnham's Chicago partner, noted the significance of this 
rivalry for architecture: “In cases like St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
every move of either city is watched by the other with the keen- 
est interest, and every structure of importance in one city be- 
comes only the standard to be passed by the other; not only is 
it their ambition to excel in matters of population and wealth 
but also in the splendor and prominence of the architectural 
movement." 

In this atmosphere, it was unusual for a St. Paul architect to 
design a building in Minneapolis or vice versa. Although Gilbert 
did obtain a handful of commissions for Minneapolis buildings, 
they were mostly for out-of-state clients. Gilbert wasn't im- 
pressed by provincial attempts to emulate the East Coast trends. 
He wrote in his diary in 1890 that the Guaranty Building then 
under construction in Minneapolis, designed by E. Townsend 
Mix of Milwaukee, “is appalling. It has a great effect on the 
mind from its size, both inside and out, but the design through- 
out is stupid and in bad taste." 

Gilbert's first work in Minnesota was on Northern Pacific Rail- 
road projects, including numerous depots in small towns through- 
out the Midwest, for the McKim firm. Soon he was negotiating 
with the New York partners to establish a St. Paul office of 
McKim, Mead & White, but this never materialized and in 1884 

Phillip MacMillan Jame: 


mer house of 1884 at White Bear Lake (left); the 
1893 Lightner house in St. Paul (above), and the 
the Minnesota Capitol (facing page). 
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The capitol competition was his breakthrough. 


he formed a partnership with James Knox Taylor, a fellow 
MIT classmate and St. Paul native who had also worked in 
New York. Their partnership lasted until 1892. (Taylor would 
go on to become supervising architect of the U.S. Treasury in 
1897.) In the mold of the McKim partners, Gilbert became the 
only architect among the incorporating members of St. Paul’s 
prestigious Minnesota Club in 1884, and many of its members 
commissioned him to design their houses and commercial build- 
ings. He also attracted clients in the neighborhood where he 
completed his own shingle style house in 1890. 

Gilbert selected this style (unpainted shingles and clapboard, 
uncut stone foundations, long sloping gabled roofs, large porches 
extending around several sides and informal plans) for both 
resort and city houses. His summer houses, such as the one for 
A. Kirby Barnum at White Bear Lake, were often erected on 
hilly lakeside sites commanding fine views. Each had two prin- 
cipal facades, one facing the water, the other facing the main 
approach by road. Gilbert’s drawings of the Barnum house were 
published in American Architect and Building News, and an 
editorial included remarks by a French architect: “See how 
pleasant life must be in that house; yet with all this, what gables 
on top of gables; what strange openings and curious balustrades! 
How an architect must have to torture his mind to invent such 
things!" 

Ill-suited as they were to the harsh Minnesota winters, few of 
Gilbert's shingle style summer houses have survived without 
drastic alterations for year-round living. His city houses in this 
style have not fared well either. His own house, for instance, 
was covered with half timbering, applied over the shingles and 
clapboard, in about 1920. 

His shingle style churches are equally imaginative, if less 
picturesque in outline and massing. The client for a chapel in 
a resort community on Lake Minnetonka was George A. Camp, 
a lumber baron and ex-Civil War officer. Camp had the chapel 
built for his daughter's wedding, described by the Minnesota 
Tribune as “the most elaborate affair of its kind that the West 
has ever given," and then donated it to the Episcopal Diocese of 
Minnesota. Domestic in scale and in feeling, its overhanging, 
steep roof of shingles hovers near the ground. The interior of 
unpainted Georgia pine horizontal sheathing creates an informal 
camp meeting atmosphere, befitting a resort community. (It is 
now St. Martin's-by-the-Lake Episcopal Church in Lafayette 
Bay, Minn.) 

Gilbert turned to Richardson for inspiration in his substantial 
church buildings and city houses. For one of his first Minnesota 
commissions, he drew form, massing and even some detailing 
from two Richardson churches in Springfield, Mass. The Dayton 
Presbyterian Avenue Church in St. Paul was described by con- 
temporary critic Montgomery Schuyler as a “studied and schol- 
arly performance." For his part, Gilbert was disappointed that 
the congregation could not afford the specified Tiffany windows. 

Gilbert's churches of the mid-'90s are more traditional than 
many of his earlier works. For St. Clement's in St. Paul, the 
donor stipulated modeling the design after St. Clement's in New 
York City, a flamboyant Gothic revival church, circa 1870. 
What Gilbert provided for the exterior is a simple, dignified 
Gothic revival version in buff-colored limestone of the English 
parish church. 

Not surprisingly, Gilbert's designs for commercial buildings 
mirror many of the stylistic trends in his houses and churches. 
His most sophisticated commercial work in Minnesota and his 
biggest commission prior to the capitol is the six-story brick and 


Two 1888 churches show Gilbert's stylistic diversity: St. Mar- 
tin's-by-the-Lake is a shingle style (above); Dayton Avenue 
Church in St. Paul exhibits Richardson's influence. The Wool- 
worth commission in New York (facing page) came in 1910. 


sandstone Endicott building in downtown St. Paul. Like many 
such McKim, Mead & White buildings, its facade is based on 

the studied formalism of the Italian Renaissance palazzo, with 
its distinct horizontal divisions. Burnham commended Gilbert in 
a letter, saying how “well studied and manly the planning seems 
as well as how satisfactory the interior is." (Burnham con- 
sidered taking on Gilbert as his partner after the death of Root 
in 1892, but selected Charles B. Atwood instead. ) 

In the early 90s, Gilbert submitted entries to several design 
competitions, including one for the Minnesota building at the 
1893 World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago and another for 
the American Fine Arts Society building in New York City. 
(None was accepted.) And in 1892 he served on the national 
jury for architecture for the Chicago exposition, along with 
Richard Morris Hunt, White, Atwood and Dankmar Adler. Such 
experiences helped him realize that to become nationally promi- 
nent he would have to expand his horizons beyond the Midwest. 
He found the vehicle in his own city. 

Gilbert had almost no previous experience in designing public 
buildings, but he was among the best-trained and most talented 
designers in the state and was well-known by men of influence 
in the capital city. Thus it is not surprising that he won the 1895 
Minnesota State Capitol competition with his full-fledged Beaux- 
Arts design. He was 36 years old. This marked the triumph of 
Gilbert's Midwestern career and a breakthrough of Eastern 
architectural sophistication in the Midwest. 

The exterior of Georgia marble is a masterful massing in the 
Renaissance style popular for state capitols of the period. The 
dome is modeled on St. Peter's. The interior incorporates local 
building materials in rich profusion, including granite, lime- 
stone, pipestone and white oak. Interior ornamentation depicts 
Minnesota grains and produce and the abundant paintings, 
sculptures and murals were specified as part of the original 
design. For these, Gilbert convinced the State Capitol Commis- 
sion to let him import an army of Eastern painters and sculp- 
tors: John LaFarge painted four murals in the supreme court 
chamber; Daniel Chester French and Edward Potter worked 
together on the “Capitol Quadriga," the most prominent exte- 
rior sculpture; Edwin Blashfield painted a scene of a Minnesota 
Civil War regiment at Corinth, and Kenyon Cox painted a rep- 
resentation of *The Contemplative Spirit of the East" in a main 
stairway. 

Gilbert must have guessed that such commissions would bring 
national attention to the building. If that was his plan, it worked. 
For instance, a writer for Architectural Record came to see it 
and pronounced it “one of the most imposing and beautiful of 
modern classic buildings, sumptuous yet severe, a model of good 
taste and restraint." 

Commissions on the East Coast soon followed. Gilbert began 
a Boston office building, the Brazier Block, in 1896. Two years 
later he opened his New York office and moved there with his 
family, accepting progressively fewer Minnesota commissions. 
The competition for the customs house in New York came along 
in 1899, and he won over practically all the prominent Eastern 
architects of the day, including McKim, Mead & White. 

Gilbert's last Minnesota commission before closing his St. 
Paul office in 1910 was to design the plan for the University of 
Minnesota main campus in Minneapolis, a project that appealed 
to him as it let him leave his mark on a major cultural institution 
in his home state. (Nonetheless, there was some grousing when 
he won the competition because he was no longer a Minnesota 
resident.) Although he designed no university buildings, his 
master plan, with buildings grouped around a central mall, 
formed the basis for growth of the university and influenced the 
character of its buildings. 

He served as president of AIA in 1908-09 and in 1910 F. W. 
Woolworth selected Gilbert as the architect of his Manhattan 
skyscraper. The Midwesterner with aspirations for Eastern ac- 
claim had succeeded. O o РЕ - = - 
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A Tradition of Clean-Scrubbed 
Local Governance 


It extends from the civic twins to a pioneering Metropolitan Council. By Allen Freeman 


The city halls of Minneapolis and St. Paul are appropriately 
solid edifices of government, as you might expect in communi- 
ties with large middle class populations of Scandinavian and 
German descent. Minneapolis has a turreted, turn-of-the-century 
pile influenced by Richardson; St. Paul’s is a stripped-for-action 
Deco highrise. 

In each there is an unexpected delight just inside the front 
door: a grand-scaled period sculpture. In Minneapolis, a jolly, 
giant “Father of Waters,” a tribute to the Mississippi River, 
reclines on an Indian blanket, his back to a riverboat paddle- 
wheel. In St. Paul, the effect is more dramatic and didactic. A 
brilliantly lit onyx “God of Peace” dominates a dark entrance 
hall to rise from an Indian council fire and symbolize “сопѓег- 
ence” and “understanding.” 

Considerations of art aside, perhaps the significance today of 
such old-fashioned notions of civic place and purpose is the 
absence of irony that corrupt or inept civic government would 
lend them. But then, “clean” government is perhaps not so hard 
to come by in an urban area of low density and small minority 
populations, with a diversified economy and high median in- 
come, home-based corporations and a skilled work force, a 
metropolitan region with half the state's population, the state 
capitol and a thriving state university. 

Architectural style is not the only dissimilarity between the 
two city halls. The people who set up the Minneapolis charter 
in the 1920s, wary of bossism in other cities, gave almost all of 
the power to the city council, not the mayor. Although small 
gains have been made by the mayor's office over the years, cf- 
forts at wholesale charter reform have repeatedly gotten no- 
where and the city is still mostly administered by department 
heads who are appointed by the council and report to it. With 
13 aldermen elected from wards and scant power in the mayor's 
office, there is no citywide elected official with power. 

Two mayors, Hubert Humphrey and Arthur Naftalin, made 
more of the job than others by virtue of strong personalities and 
intellects. Humphrey, a young political science professor at 
Macalester College, led a watershed movement in Minnesota 
politics, the merger 35 years ago of the urban German, Irish and 
Polish Catholics of the old Democratic party with the rural 
Scandinavian Lutherans of the independent Farmer-Labor party. 
During his two terms as mayor, Humphrey pulled together the 
more moderate factions in the new Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
party (DEL) and in 1948 won his seat to the U.S. Senate. 
Naftalin, also a university professor who served as executive 
secretary to Mayor Humphrey, was mayor during most of the 
'60s. He is credited with strong leadership in race relations, job 
training, urban renewal, health care, etc., and for changes that 
gave the mayor's office more voice in long-range budgeting. He 
also aided initiatives that finally resulted in metropolitan govern- 
ment in the Twin Cities area. 

The mayor today is Donald Fraser, a lawyer, former U.S. 


Photographs by Allen Freeman 


Left, Minneapolis City Hall from Hennepin government center. 
Above right, St. Paul's ‘God of Peace’ by Carl Milles; right, 
‘Father of Waters’ by Larkin Goldsmith Mead in Minneapolis. 
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Concentrating on common local interests. 


congressman from Minneapolis and a progressive liberal in the 
Humphrey-Naftalin-DFL tradition. His position is perhaps 
stronger than ever before by virtue of some organizational shuf- 
fling made, just before he took office a year ago, because the 
city coordinator’s office had become too powerful in the eyes of 
the council. The mayor is now in charge of planning and has a 
bigger role in budget making, but the city hall remains council 
dominated. 

Comments Fraser: “Тһе mayor’s office on the whole has not 
been enormously consequential until recent years. The good 
aspect of this is that it has been easier to develop and continue 
relationships from mayor to mayor without having major 
ruptures at election time.” 

Ten miles east, the workings of St. Paul’s City Hall contrast 
markedly. Until recently, St. Paul had an old-fashioned 
commission form of government. It now has a small council with 
members elected citywide and a strong-mayor structure with an 
effective incumbent, George Latimer. Latimer is dedicated to 
revitalizing St. Paul while keeping it on a sound fiscal footing. 
His most visible accomplishment since becoming mayor five 
years ago is a newly strengthened downtown core, where average 
yearly spending for development has almost doubled compared 
with the five years preceding his first election. Latimer says 
he was the beneficiary of years of planning and land acquisition: 
“АП we seemed to lack was a market or the ability to pull to- 
gether the market and package what we had planned.” 

Latimer realized that, because of his labor background, he 
would have to woo downtown investors and the business com- 
munity and assure them that he would support their investments. 
A measure of his success is the fact that the chamber of com- 
merce joined local labor unions a couple of years ago to fete the 
Democratic mayor. 

No matter what successes are achieved in the two big city 
halls, the fact remains that St. Paul and Minneapolis account 
now for only about one-third of the seven-county metropolitan 
region’s population. Postwar suburban growth in the Twin Cities 
area was somewhat slower and steadier than that in other metro- 
politan areas, but the region shared many of the difficulties that 
prompted regionwide strategies elsewhere. These included a 
critical waste disposal problem; unregulated sprawl; a “disinte- 
grating” public transportation system; failure to set aside open 
space in developing suburbs; financial shortfalls and disparities 
among communities that led to shortsighted remedies, and the 
need to set up a structure for receiving federal funds. (The fed- 
eral government requires a local or regional review of applica- 
tions before submission for funding. This so-called A-95 review 
is a requirement in literally hundreds of different grants 
programs. ) 

One set of problems particular to the Twin Cities—attitudes 
of home-town chauvinism and jealousies between the twins— 
had gradually yielded to cooperation as the two big cities and 
other local governments found common interests. There was a 
regional planning association as early as the ’20s, a two-city 
sanitary district in the '30s, a metropolitan airports commission 
in the '40s, and, in the ‘50$, a regional mosquito control pro- 
gram, a metro sports commission and, importantly, a metro 
planning commission. The last had no implementation authority; 
it simply made recommendations to the state legislature. 

Beginning in about 1959, a local search began for metropoli- 
tan management with more teeth. This culminated with the 
Minnesota legislature setting up the Metropolitan Council of the 
Twin Cities Area in early 1967 and then developing it gradually 
over the succeeding seven years. Much of the new council's 
"development guide" grew out of studies made by the old plan- 
ning commission, and the council also adopted the former 
agency's boundaries and absorbed its staff. 

In structure, the Twin Cities council carves 16 districts from 
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seven counties, with each district having one representative. A 
17th at-large council member serves as chairman. With help of 
a professional staff of about 140 in St. Paul, the council has a 
range of responsibilities from guiding development of public 
facilities and services to A-95 review to making policies for 
public transit, regional parks, airports, housing and water quality. 

No one claims that the council has a corner on answers to 
metropolitan areawide problems, but it has received a good deal 
of favorable attention these 14 years, especially from outside. 

At least one observer with a national perspective puts its vir- 
tually in a class by itself. Kent Mathewson, formerly president 
of the Metropolitan Fund in Detroit and now a professor at the 
University of Texas, was a pioneer in the field, having set up a 
metropolitan council in Salem, Ore., in 1958. He evaluates 
regional governments this way: On a continuum of one to ten, 
the Twin Cities would rate a ten. Portland, Ore., at least on 
paper, is also a ten, but it is only a year old and Mathewson 
says it is too soon to evaluate its performance. 

Four celebrated consolidated governments—Miami-Dade, 
Jacksonville-Duval, Nashville-Davidson and Indianapolis- 
Marion—are unicounty bodies and so are much easier to put 
together and manage than the multicounty variety. Councils of 
governments (COGs) are by definition advisory bodies with no 
direct authority, their members serving ex officio by virtue of 
positions in component governments. Nevertheless, the best 
COGs are aggressive and effective. 

Long-time observers in the Twin Cities weigh performance 
of the local council against its potential. Former Mayor Naftalin, 
now a professor at the University of Minnesota, agrees with 
Mathewson that measured against what other metropolitan 
bodies have been able to do and are likely to do, the Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul council has earned high marks. But considering its 
promise, he says, the council has slid backward. Naftalin's col- 
league at the university, urban geographer Thomas Anding, 
shares this view, saying "political realities have intervened. The 
council was born when we had been dealing with 20 years of 
rapid growth. We literally had suburbs sprouting out of farm 
land. Then in the early 70$, within five years of the council’s 
birth, the whole thing turned around. The growth rate slowed, 
and all of a sudden there wasn't the list of five or six incredibly 
pressing issues. We discovered that we didn't need a second air- 


Below, Minneapolis Mayor Donald Fraser. Facing page, St. 
Paul Mayor George Latimer and stadium, under construction 
in Minneapolis. 
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port, that the water and sewer problems were pretty much in 
hand. And other changes made planning easier to deal with.” 

The council then decided to tackle comprehensive land use 
planning, reviewing individual community plans while encourag- 
ing localities to create comprehensive plans for use of their land. 
Says Anding, “This has thrust the council into a direct confron- 
tation now with local units over how land is zoned. Politically, 
the council has had to pull in its horns.” Naftalin adds, “I think 
the council has also lost some of its enthusiasm. Movements like 
this undergo cycles. They get a big agenda on their books. Pretty 
soon they are worrying about consolidating their past instead 
of reaching out to contend with emerging problems.” 

Ted Kolderie has also kept a close eye on the council from its 
inception, first as a reporter and editorial writer for the Minne- 
apolis Tribune and then as director of the Twin Cities Citizens 
League, an aggressive citizen-based research and problem- 
solving organization that virtually conceived the council. He ob- 
serves: “In the early years, the council had to come up with 
proposals to the legislature on how to handle the problems of 
open space, sewage, land use development, transportation. In 
the course of that, it accumulated a lot of assignments from the 
legislature of things it was supposed to do, and it got to the point 
that it couldn’t come up with new proposals until completing 
the last assignments.” 


Papolis Tribune/Arthur Hager 


He adds that the council moved so far and so fast at first that 
it provoked a counter-reaction on the part of local government, 
particularly counties. Recent chairmen of the council have de- 
voted a lot of their time to cooling that down and rebuilding 
bridges, meanwhile avoiding new controversies. Now they wait 
to be asked—or told—by the legislature. Then too, as old coun- 
cil members and state legislators have retired, “people who re- 
membered why the council was created and needed were re- 
placed by people who came in much more under the influence 
of the council’s critics," as Kolderie puts it. 

It is significant that in the metropoiltan area's most recent 
major battleground, the construction of a domed stadium, the 
metropolitan council was essentially dealt right of the game. 
According to Naftalin, "There were enormous political pressures 
at the state level. The legislature should have assigned the sta- 
dium to the council, but the council recognized the political 
liabilities and didn't want it." Instead of following the estab- 
lished pattern of setting up a commission under the council, the 
legislature began by assigning part of the decision-making role 
on the stadium to the council, which the council discharged, but 
very cautiously. It never asked for any continuing role, accord- 
ing to Kolderie. In the end, the legislature created the “metro- 
politan sports facilities commission" and made it subordinate 
directly to the legislature. 

One debate has continued since before the council was set up 
over the way council members get their jobs. The Citizens 
League and others have maintained steadfastly that members 
should be elected rather than appointed by the governor, the 
current setup, while proponents for elected membership say the 
quality of appointees started out high and has continued so. 
They point out that appointees have seldom sided on issues 
along party lines. Since 1973, the Minnesota House has ap- 
proved legislation several times to make the council elective, 
with the Senate blocking the measures. At any rate, the question 
remains academic whether elected members would restore a 
more aggressive nature to the council. 

In Kolderie's view, the governor holds a sure key to making 
it reassert its authority. “I could see the governor's office turning 
to the council more and saying ‘I’ve got to know what to do in 
solving this [specific] regional problem. What do you want? ” 
The whole point with the council, he points out, is that in the 
long term, if you are not useful to the people, there is no reason 
for them to keep you around. 

Perhaps that is a needed priority as the council begins its 
15th year. О 
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St. Paul апа the Uses of UDAG 


A case study in the workings of an imperiled federal program. By Nora Richter Greer 


As the federal administrations changed, no urban program was 
being more hotly debated than the one bearing the inelegant 
acronym UDAG, for urban development action grant. Launched 
in 1977 for three years at $400 million annually, increased in 
1980-81 to $675 million, UDAG so far has been used in more 
than 1,000 individual development projects and has stimulated, 
as was its intention, private investment in the cities of around 
$11.5 billion. 

UDAG was one of the early targets of Office of Management 
and Budget Director David Stockman, who said that it did not 
create new private investment but merely “compensates the 
private sector for shifting investment to high cost or less eco- 
nomically efficient areas.” Aggrieved mayors and other UDAG 
supporters countered that the program has created not just new 
construction but jobs, and in distressed cities where both are 
needed most. In his budget program announced Feb. 18, Presi- 
dent Reagan proposed “integrating” the UDAG and community 
development block grant programs and reducing the combined 
five-year projected budget by $1 billion. 

The workings of UDAG can best be described by example, 
and a particularly good example is St. Paul, which has received 
$30 million for seven projects ranging from neighborhood reha- 
bilitation to a hotel renovation to development of an industrial 
park. UDAG’s most visible contribution to St. Paul is Town 
Square, a mixed-use development in the downtown core. 

As is the case with many UDAG projects, Town Square was 
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conceived before the federal program began. In the early '70s а 
group of local businessmen formed "Operation 85" in response 
to the steady decline of business in the central city. The group 
first promoted office development. In 1975, they turned to the 
Town Square concept, borrowing from a 1920s plan for a major 
retail center on Seventh Street and the idea popular in the 1960s 
of a pedestrian environment separate from vehicular traffic. 

The preliminary plan for a two-block mixed-use development 
gained the interest of the Radisson Hotei Corporation and the 
Oxford Development Group. Radisson, headquartered in Min- 
neapolis and already operating a 400-room hotel in St. Paul, 
expressed interest in building a new hotel that could be linked 
via the skyway to the old facility. The chosen site was a long- 
vacant downtown urban renewal plot owned by the city. The 
Oxford Group proposed an office and retail complex with an 
enclosed mall near St. Paul's two major department stores, 
Donaldson's and Dayton's. Oxford's site was directly across the 
street from the one Radisson was considering. 

To be economically viable, the complex needed a parking 
structure. But while both developers were able to arrange con- 
ventional financing for their own projects, neither could afford 
that extra cost. Nor would either finance the public park, which 
was conceived by the city to be the “hub” of the project. So 
the city turned to the St. Paul Port Authority to finance the 
parking structure, to HUD's community development block 
grant program to finance property acquisition for the Oxford 
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site, to tax increment bonds to cover part of the cost of the 
park and to UDAG to supply the balance. 

The $4.8 million UDAG the city received was the final link 
that moved the project off the drawing boards. “The UDAG was 
critical, not only to get the project going, but to make it the 
quality project that was really needed,” says James Bellus, 
director of St. Paul’s department of planning and economic 
development. 

The city has estimated that the project, completed in Novem- 
ber, will create an $800,000 annual increase in property taxes, 
a $600,000 to $1.2 million annual boost in sales taxes and $15 
million to $60 million yearly in new retail sales. Bellus says the 
response has been “tremendous. People have come from all 
over the metropolitan area to look at it because it is unique in 
terms of design. . . . We have gotten a lot of people here to shop 
and to look who never would have been here otherwise. . . . 
Sales have been far better than we expected for this time 
period." 

Even before the project was finished, close to $250 million 
worth of additional new construction had started in St. Paul's 
business district. Bellus doesn't credit all of this to the square, 
but he says it created “а new image for downtown . .. an image 
of action and that something is happening and that in downtown 
there is something to do and come back to.” Oxford has pur- 
chased lots on two sides of the development and a 225-unit 
condominium complex and parking facility is being built im- 
mediately to the north. 

The rebuilding in St. Paul is similar to activity found in other 
cities. In Baltimore a $10 million grant is being used as a second 
mortgage for the Inner Harbor hotel and for pedestrian walk- 
ways to connect the hotel to the convention center and Harbor- 
place market. UDAGs are being used for a comprehensive 
revitalization project in Denver’s oldest neighborhood and 
cultural center of the Hispanic community and in Kansas City 
to help construct 16 new housing units with passive solar energy 
technology. Chattanooga, Tenn., is receiving $83 million to 
aid in the construction of the new TVA office building. UDAGs 
are funding in part the renovation of the Seelbach Hotel in 
Louisville, Tenn., the former opera house in Van Buren, Ark., 
and historic woolen mills in Winooski, Vt. 

Although not without its critics, the UDAG program is one 
of the most popular and successful HUD programs of the 
Carter Administration. Urban developer James Rouse fore- 
casts that in a few years the center of the American city will 
have been more dramatically affected by UDAG than by any 
previous program. It is, says Rouse, “the most remarkable 
program dealing with the American city I have seen in my 
time.” Robert C. Embry, HUD’s assistant secretary for com- 
munity planning and development in the Carter Administration, 
predicts that if the program continues, “it can turn some cities 
around. It's a one-time grant that will continue to employ 
people and pay taxes for years to come, largely at private risk. 
Obviously, we're not going to make New York City nondistressed 
by the action grants, although we can help. But there are smal- 
ler cities that we can make a significant difference in, and we 
already have." 

The idea of an urban program based on a public-private 
partnership was advanced by Jimmy Carter in his 1976 presi- 
dential campaign, and gained support from both Patricia Harris, 
Carter's first secretary of HUD, and Embry. Says Carter's 
UDAG Director David S. Cordish: “I think there was a general 
consensus early on that there wasn't enough public money avail- 
able to rebuild distressed cities of this country. If it were going 
to happen at all, it would have to happen with 80 to 90 percent 
private money and with a small dose of ОРАС. ” 

Under the program, grants are awarded to distressed cities 
and urban counties to aid commercial, industrial and neighbor- 
hood development and rehabilitation. A firm private commit- 
ment to a project is a prerequisite. UDAG’s legislative mandate 


calls for one-third commercial, one-third industrial and one- 
third neighborhood projects, although the amount of money 
given to commercial projects is equal to the combined amount 
given to neighborhood and industrial projects. Concern has been 
expressed over the large amount of money going to hotel and 
hotel-related projects. Critics question if this is really helping 
the poor. HUD officials respond that because of the reliance 
on the private sector, projects respond to market demands 
rather than what the local or federal government believes will 
be good for a city. This is one reason for the surfeit of hotel / 
convention centers that receive UDAG funding. 

The procedure, as illustrated in the case of Town Square, is 
for a city government and private developer to plan a project 
and then approach HUD for UDAG funding. There is great 
latitude in how the money is used—for public infrastructure, 
parking, relocation of businesses, demolition, land acquisition, 
equipment, interest subsidies on loans, subsidies to developers 
for extraordinary costs, real property improvements. Both the 
city and developer are investigated to determine if the project 
could proceed without the UDAG. Members of HUD’s review 
staff have worked in the private sector in financial institutions 
or construction/development firms. While most of the projects 
that receive UDAGs do in fact need the funds, a few projects 
inevitably receive unnecessary funding, says Embry. More often 
projects would have gone ahead without the funding but оп a 
much smaller scale. 

Other aspects of a project are given weight: the degree of the 
city’s distress, the amount of private contribution (the national 
average is six private dollars to one federal dollar), permanent 
jobs created, tax benefits to the city, commitment to minority 
participation, commitment to train hard-core unemployed, other 
public participation, feasibility of beginning all project com- 
ponents within 6 to 12 months, repayment of an action grant to 
the city. 

Design, scale and compatibility with surrounding buildings 
are responsibilities of the city and developer. According to 
Cordish, “Тһе federal government works in partnership with 
local and state governments and it cannot substitute its judg- 
ment concerning a desirable project for the judgment of the city 
officials.” Says Phyllis Myers, a senior associate with the Con- 
servation Foundation, “Preservation and urban design planning 
for federally assisted projects is as good as existing local 
capacity now makes it.” 

Although UDAG regulations call for consideration of a 
project’s “environmental sensitivity,” critics say considerations 


Facing page, Town Square’s hotel and solar collector by Berg- 


stedt Wahlberg Bergquist Rohkohl and, at left, office tower 
by SOM. The square’s retail mall and park by SOM, below. 
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A mixed record on design and preservation. 


of jobs, taxes and economic development disproportionately 
outweigh the questions of urban character and scale and historic 
preservation. This has led to projects that are “absolutely 
average" in design and enviromental sensitivity, “а few that are 
quite interesting and unusual” and some that are “terrible,” 
says one UDAG observer. Myers suggests HUD should ask the 
following questions: “Does the design respect and enhance 
cultural, architectural and social diversity? What are the im- 
pacts on the visual and physical environment, on the site 
and surroundings? And how is needed new development inte- 
grated with the scale and style of the existing development?” 

Thomas Black of the Urban Land Institute argues that it 
would be “disastrous for the federal government to make design 
decisions or set up design review boards.” Embry agrees. HUD 
only judges things that can be quantified because "what we 
might think is good design you might think is awful design," 
he says. But HUD could and should, observers say, provide 
guidance and give extra credit to cities for proposed UDAGs in 
which urban design has been carefully considered. 

The lack of attention to design quality accounts for what 
Kathryn Welch of the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
calls UDAG's “double edged” character. “Оп the one hand,” 


Quaker Oats silos (below) adapted as a hotel, Akron, Ohio, by 
Curtis & Rasmussen, Inc. (bottom). Uncle Sam Atrium, Troy, 
N.Y., by Geoffrey Freeman Associates, Inc. (facing page). 
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she says, “it is funding some of the most impressive urban devel- 
opment projects in the country, it is creating jobs and reclaim- 
ing existing and historic buildings and whole areas of cities. On 
the other hand, it is funding projects that in some cases have the 
potential to surpass some of the excesses of the urban renewal 
program.” 

It takes the UDAG staff 30 to 90 days to make funding 
decisions. The “fast-track” review process has brought a mixed 
response. The minimum amount of red tape is applauded. “Опе 
reason UDAG works is that it is not burdened with a tremen- 
dous labyrinth of processes,” says Mathias J. DeVito, president 
and chief executive officer of the Rouse Co. 

But critics say that by the time a community hearing is held, 
there is little anyone can do to modify a proposal. The city, 
developers and lenders are already locked into the project. “I 
think early community participation would help with the broad- 
est design concerns of scale, location, overall appearance—the 
ambience,” says urban planner Ann Satterthwaite. “Scale is 
frequently the major problem.” 

By law, UDAG applicants are required to determine if the 
project will have any adverse effects on the surrounding envi- 
ronment or on any properties listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places. If problems are found, the city must conduct 
a more in-depth environmental impact assessment or consult 
the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation. The fast-track- 
ing process may preclude changes in a project that might result 
from these reviews. For one thing, the environmental assess- 
ment does not have to accompany the application to Washing- 
ton. And even if HUD determines that a more in-depth environ- 
mental impact statement is necessary, “the projects are so far 
along that the procedure seems to encourage paper compliance 
or conflict rather than the negotiation and modification process,” 
Myers says. And, too, at this point, it becomes difficult for the 
Advisory Council to say that a project would have an adverse 
effect on surrounding buildings or a particular building. Others 
argue that environmental assessors are unlikely to find any 
detrimental effects of a project since the assessors are the city 
officials who applied for the UDAG in the first place. 

In Charleston, S.C., such a conflict arose between the city, 
developer and HUD on the one side and local community 
groups on the other over a hotel/convention center complex. 
The complex is to be located on a square block in the historic 
district. It will be a 13-story building surrounded by buildings of 
four or five stories. The community groups protested, saying 
that because the building was so out of scale it would destroy 
the fabric of the historic district; it would bring more traffic 
congestion. And, they argued, the building could be located 
elsewhere. But the city would not budge. The community groups 
have filed a lawsuit alleging that the procedural matters were 
not handled properly by HUD or the Advisory Council. 

Yet, overall, controversial projects are few and mostly involve 
commercial redevelopment. A survey on the impact of UDAG 
projects on the urban environment, conducted by the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, found that of the 105 commer- 
cial projects assessed, 60 percent were considered to be positive 
and nearly 40 percent were considered controversial. The con- 
troversial UDAG projects, the survey says, “involve not just the 
loss of one or more buildings with reasonable justification, but 
repeat a pattern of large-scale demolition, reject or lack con- 
sideration of economically feasible reuse options and in many 
cases, UDAG assisted projects represent a decline in architec- 
tural and urban design quality.” Of the “positive” projects, the 
survey continued, “the majority of communities are bringing 
into balance careful planning, good design and economic revi- 
talization and most are using preservation as a framework for 
revitalization.” The program has, in fact, funded more preserva- 
tion than demolition and is funding more rehabilitation than 
any other government program, including those specially geared 
to preservation activities. 0 
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Dont Compromise 
Your Walls 
Integrity. 


Haws Model HWCT6 fountain 
with cooler is fully recessed, so 
walls remain smooth and interior 
lines are uninterrupted. Recess 
space beneath allows convenient 
wheelchair access. 


Sturdy, 
Easy to Mount. 


Steel mounting box is included 
for convenient installation. 

9.5 gph cooler fits simply into 
place. Features a 17-gauge, 
satin-brushed finish; polished 
chrome-plated bubbler; and 
push-bar valve with automatic 
stream control. 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
Р.О. Box 1999 ° Berkeley, CA 94701 
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Neutra and Shindler: Their 


Careers and Correspondence 


Vienna to Los Angeles: Two Journeys. 
Letters of Louis Sullivan to R. M. Schin- 
dler; Letters Between В. M. Schindler 
and Richard Neutra. Esther McCoy. (Art 
+ Architecture Press, $25 hardbound, 
$17.50 paperbound.) 

Fate tends to be fickle with reputations. 
Rudolph Schindler’s death in 1953 
brought little interest from the architec- 
tural and critical community. Scarcely 
known outside Los Angeles, he had the 
reputation of an eccentric emigré architect 
of only local and minor importance. In 
contrast, the reputation of his former 
Viennese friend and partner, Richard 
Neutra, was as a major shaper of the mod- 
ern movement. Neutra continued to be 
internationally honored until his death in 
1970, and in 1977 posthumously he re- 
ceived AIA’s gold medal. But even prior 
to his death, questions had begun to ap- 
pear about Neutra’s work; in the past зеу- 
eral years, the critical estimate of Neutra 
has clearly declined while, as time has 
passed, Schindler has begun to appear as a 
major figure whose accomplishments were 
only superficially acknowledged and 
rather cavalierly discredited at the time. 

The reasons for this reversal of fortune 
are not hard to find. They concern both 
the historical-critical mythology that loves 
to discover “forgotten” or “lost” geniuses 
and also the preoccupations of contempo- 
rary architecture of the past 15 years. 
Schindler has been rediscovered and 
highly praised by a group of scholars such 
as Reyner Banham, David Gebhard and 
Esther McCoy, while Neutra has been al- 
most devoid of significant commentary 
except for a small book by McCoy in 
1960. 

Always the romantic with long hair, 
sandals and open shirts, Schindler’s dress 
obviously appealed to the late '60s and 
the ’70s. 

Architecturally, Schindler tended to 
treat each problem as unique; he delighted 
in juxtapositions of forms, complications 
of space, shifts in scale and in parodying 
the local vernacular, whether wharfs or 
Spanish colonial revival. His work of the 
1920s апа ’30s had appeared so different 
from orthodox modernism that the East- 
ern architectural establishment (1.е., 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Philip Johnson, 
the Museum of Modern Art and journals 
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such as Architectural Forum, Architec- 
tural Record and Progressive Architec- 
turel) largely ignored him. Rejected from 
the epoch-making 1932 International 
Style show, Schindler subsequently re- 
ceived minor exposure through MOMA’s 
1935 exhibition “Modern Architecture in 
California." Consequently, by the late 
1960s, Schindler appeared to offer a possi- 
ble alternative to the stale orthodox mod- 
ernism of the International Style. 

Neutra, in contrast, always appeared as 
the traditional modernist, serious, with 
a tie and proper shirt and with a gift for 
publicity that Schindler never possessed. 
His work always held close to the rational- 
ist esthetic of the International Style, even 
before it was systematized by Hitchcock 
and Johnson, and he carried it to a logical 
conclusion with the elegant minimal pavil- 
ions of the '50s and '60s. Neutra summed 
up his own approach as early as 1921 
when he wrote about post-World War I 
German architecture: “What interests me 
most in all the architecture here is just 
technique." 

Critical consensus generally holds that 
their earliest work is the most important: 
For Schindler, his King Road house, 
Hollywood, 1922, and the Lovell beach 
house, Newport Beach, 1922-26, are the 
seminal works; for Neutra, the Lovell 
town house, Los Angeles, 1927-29. Neu- 
tra's Lovell town house with the tight skin 
of concrete panels and glass pulled over 
the steel frame and the absence of orna- 
ment ranks as not only one of the first 
(and finest) International Style buildings 
in the U.S., but is comparable to anything 
done in Europe. Neutra appears as the 
logical culmination of the rationalist 
esthetic of Vienna (and Loos in particu- 
lar) and also post-World War I Germany 
(he had worked for Mendelsohn for 
several years). 

Schindler, in contrast, knew Vienna and 
Loos, but came to the U.S. prior to World 
War I and worked for Frank Lloyd Wright 
for six years before setting out on his own. 
His work is structural—the tilt slab 
method for the Kings Road house, the 
shutter-marked reinforced concrete frame 
on the Lovell beach house, but containing 
elaboration of fenestration and ornament 
completely unknown to the rationalist 
movement. 

Schindler's work always leaned toward 
the decorative, though in the early 1930s 
he attempted to become more doctrinaire 
(perhaps seeking acceptance from the 


Eastern critics) and went through a de- 
Stijl-International-Style phase before, in 
the later '30s, giving up the sterility and 
veering back to his more original and per- 
sonal vein. Sorting out these shifts in 
Schindler's work is still a major problem; 
he does not show the consistent line of 
development of Neutra. 

The difference in the early development 
of these two individuals and a close look 
at their contrasting personalities is the 
subject of Esther McCoy's book, Vienna 
to Los Angeles: Two Journeys. The book 
also contains the letters between Schindler 
and Neutra, as well as Louis Sullivan's 
letters to Schindler. 

Schindler and Neutra were casual ac- 
quaintances in Vienna before the former's 
departure for a job in Chicago in 1914. 
Mainly at the instigation of Neutra, a cor- 
respondence grew up that continued inter- 
mittently until Neutra joined Schindler in 
Los Angeles in 1926. 

The points of conflict between the two 
men can be traced back to the beginning 
of the correspondence. Neutra appears to 
have tried to draw information from 
Schindler concerning American building 
technology, but when Schindler wrote that 
he might write a book on the subject, 
Neutra swiftly replied, “Wait.” In 1927, 
Neutra published a book, Wie Baut 
Amerika?, which utilized much of Schind- 
ler's information with little recognition. 

While in Chicago, Schindler met Louis 
Sullivan and attempted to get the revised 
manuscript of Kindergarten Chats pub- 
lished (it had originally appeared serially 
in Interstate Architect and Builder, 1902- 
03). Schindler sent the manuscript off to 
his old mentor Adolf Loos in Vienna in 
hope of finding an European publisher. 
Neutra obtained the manuscript from 
Loos, but refused to acknowledge he pos- 
sessed it or to return it until finally he gave 
it to Sullivan in 1924 literally on his death 
bed. 

Then there is the issue of Neutra's com- 
ing to the U.S. From 1919 onward, he 
petitioned Schindler for assistance in 
forms of sponsors, money and work. 
Schindler responded generously, attempt- 
ing to get Neutra work with Wright, offer- 
ing a loan and having his wife, Pauline 
Gibling, and others act as guarantors. 
Neutra finally arrived on his own in Octo- 
ber 1923, purchasing a ticket from pro- 
ceeds from a prize he had won jointly with 
Mendelsohn. After a time in New York 

continued on page 90 
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City and at Taliesin, Neutra arrived in Los 
Angeles and moved in with the Schindlers 
at Kings Road. Together they formed a 
typically “modern” (and Neutra) sound- 
ing partnership, AGIC (Architectural 
Group for Industry and Commerce) and 
entered several competitions. 

Each was to retain individual clients. 
One day, Neutra, working out of Schind- 
ler’s house and drafting room, turned up 
with a commission from Dr. Philip Lovell, 
the Schindler beach house client, for a 
house in Los Angeles. Then their joint 
League of Nations competition entry 
(which had substantial Schindler char- 
acteristics) was exhibited in Europe along 
with Le Corbusier’s and Hannes Meyer’s 
entries, with only Neutra’s name attached. 
The break became complete. 

Neutra’s behavior, while questionable, 
has some mitigating circumstances. 
Schindler’s Lovell beach house had come 
in 30 percent over budget and Schindler’s 
relaxed artistic air proved difficult for 
clients. Neutra was serious and business- 
like. 

One item that emerges from McCoy’s 
detailed study of Los Angeles modern" 
architecture in the 1920s is the close link 
it had with radical-liberal politics and that 
the clients for avant-garde architecture 
were limited. An architect had to be pro- 
tective of his clients. Both Schindler and 
Neutra sensed the possibility of a new 
architecture in the U.S.—their letters re- 
veal it—and each in his own way gave a 
new architectural expression. 

Esther McCoy's book is a welcome 
addition to the history of early modern 
architecture in this country; although she 
has a slight bias toward Schindler, it is one 
of the most thoroughly detailed studies of 
an aspect of the '20s. Richard Guy Wilson, 
Chairman, Architectural History Division, 
School of Architecture, University of 
Virginia 


Olmsted South: Old South Critic/ New 
South Planner. Edited by Dana F. White 
and Victor A. Kramer. (Greenwood 
Press, 51 Riverside Ave., Westport, 
Conn. 06880, $27.50.) 

This book is a fine collection of essays 
on the attitudes and activities of that in- 
defatigable traveler and remarkable de- 
signer, Frederick Law Olmsted. What 
makes the volume so unusual amidst the 
many recent Olmsted related works is its 
focus on the South—the antebellum South 
explored and interpreted for anxious 
Northerners by Olmsted, the pragmatic 
Yankee, and the reconstructed South 
shaped by his plans and landscape de- 
signs. 

Edited by Dana White of Emory Uni- 
versity and Victor Kramer of Georgia 
State University, the essays encompass a 
wide range of perspectives—historical, 
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literary, sociological, artistic—all of 
which merge so rarely in the work of a 
single person such as Olmsted. We learn, 
for example, of his religious background 
as it related to his views on slavery, a 
wasteful and inefficient system to him. We 
are introduced to the idea of travel litera- 
ture, then often inaccurate, as a force in 
shaping perceptions of wide audiences. 
We see also the special characteristics of 
19th century communication, relying as it 
did on verbal reports, and then woodcut 
illustrations, engravings and, finally, pho- 
tography. 

The South as a locale held particular 
significance for Olmsted. As his landscape 
architecture practice evolved and flour- 
ished, he welcomed opportunities to plan 
for cities such as Atlanta the sort of parks, 
parkways and residential areas that he 
had so successfully produced in Boston, 
Buffalo and other Northern cities. This 
work is carefully documented in several 
essays, including one on Atlanta’s Inman 
Park, known as Joel Hurt’s “deserted vil- 
lage,” built between 1885 and 1911. Rick 
Beard answers questions about why In- 
man Park failed to achieve its goals, why 
good design alone was not enough, how 
other market forces shaped the plan, and 
what the project reveals about the social 
and economic structure of Atlanta at the 
time. 

In a most provocative piece, Frederick 
Gutheim, Hon. AIA, reflects on Olmsted’s 
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ultimate failure at Biltmore, one of his 
last and grandest commissions. Biltmore, 
the Vanderbilt mansion and property in 
Asheville, N.C., offered Olmsted a vast 
landscape to interpret and manipulate. 
Yet, Gutheim concludes, despite the suc- 
cessful forestry project, an opportunity to 
realize the uniqueness of the region 
through design was missed. 

Good criticism and close analysis mark 
this book, which is the output of a sym- 
posium. As a volume it would benefit 
from numbered chapters for ease of refer- 
ence. Way at the end are data on the 
varied contributors, whose backgrounds 
are in history, folklore and folklife, land- 
scape architecture and English and Amer- 
ican preservation studies. Their combined 
effort has produced a first-rate example of 
interdisciplinary work and can serve as a 
useful model for others. Jane Canter 
Loeffler, Washington, D.C. 


Proceedings: Earth Sheltered Building 
Design Innovation. Edited by L.L. Boyer. 
(Architectural Extension, 115 Architec- 
ture Building, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Okla. 74078.) 

In April 1980, a technical conference 
on earth sheltered buildings design was 
held in Oklahoma City. The proceedings 
contain 23 papers, half of which are 
authored by architects, a third by engi- 
neers and the remainder by contractors 
and researchers. continued on page 92 


Old Washington, D.C., in Early Photographs, 1846-1932. Robert Reed. (Dover, 
$7.95.) Once, cows grazed within sight of the Capitol in Washington, D.C. (A photo- 
graph made in about 1890 by John Hiller, above.) This book reveals that in the last 
half of the 19th century Washington was not a great city, either esthetically or architec- 
turally. The photographs and the captions give an insight into a past we need to 
remember, as we give thanks to the Commission of Fine Arts for its work in making 
the city more beautiful by far than it was when it was a muddy Southern town. 
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An architectural c crisis. 
Versacor: Robertson's response. 


International in scope. 
Acid precipitation has 
become an architectural 
crisis of international 
proportions. And it's a 
crisis that directly 
affects your buildings, 
wherever they may be. 

Last year alone, three 
international confer- 
ences addressed the 
problem. A recent 
Scientific American arti- 
cle reported: "On an 
annual basis, rain and 
snow over large regions 
of the world are now 
from five to 30 times 
more acid than unpol- 
luted rain. The rain of 
individual storms can be 
from several hundred 
to several thousand 
times more acid than 
expected" 

What causes acid 
rain? Airborne sulfur 
and nitrogen pollutants 
often traveling hundreds 
of miles before combin- 
ing with water vapor to 
form an acid solution, 


can fall unpredictably— 
perhaps on your latest 
building site. 


In many areas, fish are already 
dying from the effects of acid rain. 


The end of the non- 
corrosive building 
environment. 
The fact is, almost every 
location—rural or 
urban, commercial as 
well as industrial—is 
now subject to ever- 
increasing corrosive 
attack from acid rain. 
Already stone, 
masonry, automotive 
finishes, and single- 
layer metal wall finishes 
are proving inade- 
quate—in fact, even the 
timeless beauty of the 
Taj Mahal in India is 
beginning to deteri- 
orate. It's for this kind 
of world that Robertson 


created Versacor? 
Versacor —beauty 
that's proven itself in 
acid rain. 

Robertson saw the 
necessity for a special 
product to meet the 
specific problems of 
metal walls and roofs in 
Scandinavia, where acid 
rain had already begun 
corroding buildings in 
the 1950s. Versacor was 
initially tested there and 
has outperformed 

every other paint 
system in over 10 years 
of exposure. 

Now the Versacor 
multi-layer protective 
coating system, with its 
unique epoxy base coat, 
is available in the U.S. 
Versacor has been 
proven superior to com- 
petitive finishes in a 
battery of independent 
laboratory tests— 
especially the Kester- 
nich test, an accurate 
predictor of resistance 
to actual acid rain 


conditions. 

Available in flat wall 
and profiled shapes, 
Versacor can meet your 
most demanding aes- 
thetic criteria for all 
kinds of buildings. And 
that's essential—because 
all kinds of buildings 
now face the long-term 
challenge of acid rain. 

For more information 
about Versacor, write to 
H.H. Robertson Company, 
Department J-3, 

400 Holiday Drive, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220. 
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It has been interesting to observe the 
development of conferences on earth shel- 
tered buildings. Early conferences at- 
tracted true believers, curious academics, 
do-it-yourselfers and a smattering of tech- 
nical practitioners. More recent confer- 
ences have attracted increasing numbers 
of technical professionals. This has led to 
higher quality technical conference pro- 
grams. Indeed, this set of proceedings is 
impressive in its depth and variety of tech- 
nical information. 

The book contains an excellent paper 
by Elbert M. Wheeler, AIA, on the design 
and development process for his own 
earth-sheltered house called “Underhill.” 
In addition to revealing major design deci- 
sions and the factors that entered into the 
many difficult choices, Wheeler also covers 
trouble-shooting in the areas of moisture 
proofing, condensation and erosion con- 
trol. Another paper by Buford W. Duke 
Jr., AIA, features three earth-sheltered 
buildings by his firm: the National Art 
Education headquarters, Reston, Va.; Los 
Alamos, N.M., laboratory support com- 
plex, and State Office Building, Sacra- 
mento. 

On the last named project, Duke re- 
ports, "The power requirement for the 
250,000-square-foot Sacramento office 
building has been calculated at 19,800 
BTUS per square foot per year. This is 36 
percent of the energy needed for the highly 
efficient GSA building in Saginaw, Mich., 
29 percent of the ASHRAE [American 
Society for Heating, Refrigerating and 
Air-Conditioning Engineers] 90 standards 
and 8 percent of the energy consumed by 
conventional pre-1975 office buildings!” 

'The book is divided into six sections: 
passive solar environment, earth environ- 
ment, energy conservation results, design/ 
development process, livability/accept- 
ance studies and innovative structures 
(examples). Fortunately, there are few 
poor papers in the proceedings. The tech- 
nical information is generally good, which 
makes the volume a valuable reference 
for architects and engineers. 

Finally, no conference on earth-shel- 
tered buildings is complete without the wit 
and wisdom of architect Malcolm Wells, 
whom some call “the father of under- 
ground architecture." Wells says, in de- 
scribing being subsurface, ““There’s the 
silence, and security, the in-tune-ness you 
feel, not to mention the reduced outdoor 
maintenance costs, so those of us in the 
earth-sheltered business tend to lose our 
perspectives just as easily as anyone else. 
We get smug. We think we have found The 
Solution. The fact that earth shelter has 
almost no measurable effect upon The 
Problem is swept away by our own self- 
satisfaction." Wells then describes "the 
problem" in terms of nuclear war, starva- 
tions, overpopulation, proliferation of 
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harmful chemicals, destruction of the 
ozone layer, genetic manipulation, ex- 
ploding crime rates and, finally, inflation. 
It seems appropriate for one of the most 
recognized boosters of earth-sheltered 
building to broaden the perspective. But 
maybe saving energy can actually assist 
in solving some of these mammoth prob- 
lems through earth sheltering. 

This set of proceedings should be in- 
cluded in the basic library of those inter- 
ested in earth-shelter or underground 
construction. Michael B. Barker, AICP, 
Administrator, Institute Department of 
Design 


Mason on Library Buildings. Ellsworth 
Mason. (Scarecrow Press, Box 565, 
Metuchen, N.J. 08840, $25.) 

This book was called to the JoURNAL’S 
attention by a member who recommended 
it so highly that she offered her own copy 
for review. Happily, she did not have to 
suffer the loss. She is correct: If the reader 
has a library building on the drawing 
board, or thinks one may be there in the 
foreseeable future, this book will certainly 
be of value. Written by a man who has 
helped plan many libraries, taught library 
building planning and lectured and written 
books and articles on the subject, the 
book contains insights into the thousands 
of details that go into the complicated 
process of designing an efficient library 
building. 

Despite the best of intentions and the 
work by all the committees usually in- 
volved, he says that “this multifarious 
process [of planning] is clearly chaos- 
prone to a high degree." Although he has 
been a consultant on the planning of more 
than 120 library buildings in the past two 
decades, the “major forces that make for 
good planning" have come together 
"right" only eight times. 

His book is devoted to making that 
process “right” in more instances, sharing 
with the reader his wide range of experi- 
ences for a better understanding of library 
planning. As he comments, these experi- 
ences are presented in “human terms" in 
order to show the shaping forces, “often 
unexpected but generally controllable 
through skill," that intrude on processes 
"that ought to proceed logically and 
smoothly." 

In the first main section of the book, 
Mason gives an overview of library build- 
ing planning and discusses the building 
program. He also considers the specifics 
in the crucial systems and interior design. 
He emphasizes the importance of interior 
design, saying that “if a library feels good 
to be in, it will be used even though the 
airconditioning freezes, and the lighting 
Obscures, and the bookstock dwindles, and 
the staff offends. Though the architect 
lead the student through labyrinthine 
ways, yet will he follow if it feels good to 


be there." He calls it a national failure," 
however, that so many library interiors are 
"poor in feeling." 

The other main section of the book is 
a critical analysis of six library buildings, 
in which Mason points out the achieve- 
ments and shortcomings. They are the 
Beinecke library at Yale, the Rockefeller 
library at Brown University, the Count- 
way Library of Medicine in Boston, the 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, library, the Robarts library at the 
University of Toronto and the Sedgewick 
undergraduate library at the University of 
British Columbia. This section contains 
floor plans, elevations and photographs 
(of rather poor quailty). 

There is an appendix in which Mason 
evaluates 105 library buildings "from 
which something either positive or nega- 
tive can be learned about planning a con- 
temporary library." He rates such ele- 
ments as size, layout, lighting and interior 
and exterior esthetics. Another appendix 
is a demonstration model program for a 
new library building. 


Energy Plant Sites: Community Planning 
for Large Projects. David Myhra. (Con- 
way Publications, Inc., 1954 Airport 
Road N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30341, $35.) 

Large energy producing facilities can 
have both beneficial and disastrous effects 
upon a community, depending upon the 
kind of preplanning that is done by utili- 
ties, government agencies and civic lead- 
ers, says David Myhra in this study of the 
socioeconomic impacts of new energy 
projects upon a community. Among the 
beneficial results are increased employ- 
ment, expanded retail and housing sales 
and substantial growth of tax revenues. 
These benefits are pitted against such 
negative effects as crowded housing con- 
ditions, congested roads and increased 
demands for pubilc services. 

Myhra says there are five reasons why 
small communities facing energy develop- 
ment projects have dim future prospects. 
First, developers have not paid much at- 
tention to socioeconomic impacts, having 
been interested primarily in the nuts and 
bolts of energy development. Second, 
"most Americans do not care much for 
planning," an attitude that is particularly 
strong in small towns and rural areas. 
Third, the impacts vary greatly among 
energy project sites, and many communi- 
ties think it is just too hard to determine 
in advance what the benefits and disasters 
might be. Fourth, local public officials 
lack experience in energy facility planning 
and are unable to translate the needs for 
greater services into dollars for utility 
companies’ response. And, finally, little 
attention has been paid to the possible 
socioeconomic impacts, with both utilities 
and communities shortsighted in estab- 
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Books from page 92 
lishing programs for an impact assistance 
program. 

Myhra outlines planning procedures to 
be undertaken that would minimize the 
unbeneficial impacts. He outlines steps to 
be taken by both utility and community 
and provides a helpful questionnaire for 
use in addressing such matters as educa- 
tional facilities, land use, housing and 
health care. He urges local governments 
and private citizens to play a major role 
in planning for the construction of electric 
power plants, suggesting that the best 
approach in preplanning is joint action in 
which a socioeconomic impact task force 
of community leaders joins the electric 
utility in addressing the problems and 
finding mitigating measures in a 
cooperative and coordinated manner. 

There are numerous tables and charts 
throughout the book to illustrate Myhra's 
ideas, and he provides a bibliography of 
available reports pertaining to the social 
and economic impacts of energy resource 
development and related planning studies. 
The book is an interesting planning 
document. 


Indoor Climate. D. A. McIntyre. (Lon- 
don: Applied Science Publishers, $65.) 

In the early 1960s, the author notes, 
new styles of building construction often 
led to severe problems in environmental 
control. There were gaps in existing in- 
formation regarding human requirements 
for comfort. But by the end of the '60s, 
research publications began to appear on 
thermal control. What is required now, 
he says, is sound quantitative information 
about the possible hazards of low level 
environmental pollution because some of 
the energy-saving methods now required 
“may unfortunately act to concentrate 
pollutants.” 

A life sciences group to study the ther- 
mal environment was established in Eng- 
land in 1968, with the author as physicist 
and Ian Griffiths as psychologist. They 
worked together on experimental investi- 
gations. This book’s purpose is to sum- 
marize the state of the art regarding the 
effect of indoor climate on human beings. 
Its emphasis is upon the thermal environ- 
ment and air quality in the environment 
of home and office. The book is highly 
technical. The reader should not expect 
the usual survey material about how 
temperature affects performance, nor how 
the individual can build his own environ- 
mental cocoon, and all the formulas, 
computations and equations don’t make 
for easy reading. 

McIntyre believes that physics, physi- 
ology and psychology have to be inte- 
grated to deal with the interaction “Ъе- 
tween ambient temperature, physiological 
state and sensation." Chapters are de- 
voted to the physics of heat loss, the 


physiology of thermoregulation and ther- 
mal sensation. Other chapters discuss 
comfort indices and heat and cold stress. 
There is also a report on field surveys of 
comfort in actual buildings. Among the 
other topics considered are the practical 
aspects of discomfort, ventilation and air 
quality and the design requirements for a 
comfortable environment. McIntyre con- 
cludes that "there is as yet little evidence 
to show that warm or cool temperatures, 
sufficient to cause only mild discomfort, 
seriously interfere with the ability to per- 
form mental or physical work. However, 
discomfort may result in reduced motiva- 
tion to work, with consequent fall in per- 
formance in work outputs." 

There are four appendices on radia- 
tion form factors for the human body, 
summary of Fanger's equation, the two- 
node model of thermoregulation and 
formulation of standard effective tempera- 
ture. The lengthy bibliography of 34 
pages is impressive. Even at the hefty 
price of $65, the researcher interested in 
the effects of the thermal environment on 
comfort, health and behavior will want 
to read and study this book. 


A Glossary of Construction Specifications 
Terminology. (Construction Specifications 
Institute, District of Columbia Metropoli- 
tan Chapter, 1777 Church St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, $30.) 

This glossary was compiled in recogni- 
tion of “ап industry-wide need" for the 
definitions of frequently encountered terms 
in construction specifications. The result 
is commendable. The CSI chapter recog- 
nized, says Vincent M. Spaulding, editor 
in chief of the volume, that for it to de- 
velop its own definitions would be a for- 
midable task, so the course was taken of 
compiling terms and definitions written 
by nearly 100 professional organizations 
and trade and manufacturers' associations. 
At random, they include AIA, CSI, the 
National Association of Architectural 
Metal Manufacturers, the Perlite Institute 
and the Wire Reinforcement Institute. 
“The use of terms and definitions devel- 
oped by members of the construction in- 
dustry also assures the inclusion of con- 
struction terminology reflecting those in- 
terpretations most accepted and recog- 
nized by members of the industry," says 
Spaulding. 

The terms defined in the glossary are 
arranged in accordance with the CSI 16 
division format for construction specifica- 
tions and are compiled according to CSI 
preferred section titles. Thus, the specifier, 
architect, engineer, general contractor, et 
al., can find the term he may be seeking 
within the division and section of the 
glossary where that item of work would 
be specified in a project specification or 
manufacturer's technical literature, Spaul- 
ding explains. ÛU 
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Furnishings 


As resources for design and objects of design. By Stanley Abercrombie, AIA 


In 1928 Le Corbusier and Charlotte Perriand designed 
the “Grand Confort” armchair of loose upholstered 
cushions packed within a chromium nickel plated tubu- 
lar steel structure. Intended for a villa in the Ville 
d’Avray, it was introduced to the public at the 1929 
Salon d'Automne in Paris. The updated version (1), 
produced by Barnaba Visconti of Milan, is somewhat 
less glamorous: fabric covered foam, with the famous 
structure simply stenciled on. These are hard times. 
The annual furniture fair in Milan cannot be expected 
to introduce a “Grand Confort” every year, but it sel- 
dom fails to offer a few surprises, some delightful, some 
outrageous. The 20th fair, held recently, was no excep- 
tion. Among the surprises were two designs by Lucchino 
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Oltrona Visconti, *Ciripa" (2) and *D'Essai" (3), 
both simple wood folding chairs transformed by either 
tailored or heavily padded slipcovers into much more 
formal and elaborate objects, both also produced by 
Barnaba Visconti. In the same series is a folding army 
cot that can be costumed as an overstuffed sofa. From 
the “Le IlIusioni" collection designed by Sergio de 
Michiel for the same firm are a chaise longue (4) and 
three-seat sofa (5) built of layers and layers of cushions; 
also available in the same series are a two-seat sofa, a 
chair and a double bed with snap-on comforter. 

The model 1020 table lamp from Bianchi Bilumen of 
Milan (6) folds into a neat colored cube or accordions 
up and out as desired. 


studio Azzurro 
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The “Wink” chair (1) designed by Toshiyuki Kita has a steel 
frame that adjusts to a great variety of positions, controlled by 
a side knob; with the base fully forward it becomes a chaise 
longue. The frame is covered with Dacron padding, and fabric 
or leather covers can be zipped off. It will soon be available 
through a.i. (Atelier International). From Créations an Eychenne 
of France is the folding chair (2) of beech, either natural or 
finished with tinted varnish, with removable canvas covers. A 
canvas pocket at the back holds a cushion. A child’s high chair 
designed by Lars Norinder of Stockholm (3) is produced by 
Kalmarsundsgruppen, Kalmar, Sweden. Called a *semi-lounge" 
chair, the “Eleonora” (4), available through Stendig, is appro- 
priate for use at continental height (26 inches) or dining height 
(29 inches) tables. It is on casters, and its small size makes it 
adaptable for public cocktail or lounge areas as well as for resi- 
dential use. The “Thomas Alva Edison” lamp (5) was designed 
by Ingo Maurer to celebrate the centenary of Edison’s light bulb. 
It is 15 inches long and available as a hanging, table or wall 
lamp through George Kovacs Lighting. Furniture designed by 
Walter Gropius for the vestibule of his 1911 Fagus factory in 
Alfeld, Germany (6), is now being produced by Tecta, repre- 
sented in this country by Maximilian Sepp Ltd., New York City. 
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The “Twin Falls” fountain of steel, wood, plexiglass and 
galvanized ductwork (1), recently shown at New York 
City’s Stefanotti Gallery, is by sculptor R. M. Fischer; it 
is 38 inches high. Recently awarded the “Roscoe” of the 
Resources Council is Jay Heumann’s “9300” conference 
table group for Metropolitan Furniture (2). The tables 
have polyester resin finishes in 18 colors and come in two 
widths and five lengths. Also from Metropolitan is a new 
tubular steel chair (3) designed by Charles Pfister. 
Upholstered seats and backs have recessed cord welting 
where the halves are joined, allowing easy reupholster- 
ing. Frames are available in any of 18 paint colors or in 
polished chrome. From Création an Eychenne of Daux, 
France, is a three-seat sofa (front view, 4; back view, 5) 
with a folding frame of varnished pine. Snap-on cushions 
are covered in washable cotton canvas. From С.І. 
Designs, Boston, is a folding chair (6) designed by 
Michael Kirkpatrick. It has a frame of solid ash mem- 
bers ingeniously joined in a pair of scratchproof black 
aluminum hinges. The seat is available in natural cane 
or upholstered in any of six colors of wool homespun. О 
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Government from page 40 

lowable rent contribution paid by tenants 
living in subsidized housing; 

® slowing down the modernization effort 
for public housing; 

® termination of programs for planning 
assistance, rehabilitation loans and neigh- 
borhood self-help development. 

Proposals for the National Endow- 
ments for the Arts and Humanities call for 
severe cutbacks—budget reductions of 
about 50 percent. “Reductions of this 
magnitude are premised on the concept 
that federal policy for arts and humanities 
support must be completely revamped. 
For too long, the endowments have 
spread federal financing into an ever- 
wider range of artistic and literary en- 
deavors, promoting the notion that the 
federal government should be the financial 
patron of first resort for both individuals 
and institutions engaged in artistic and 
literary pursuits," the report states. The 
Administration suggests that “more em- 
phasis” should be placed on the “role 
of private philanthropy and state and 
local support for arts and cultural activi- 
ties." 

For land conservation and historic 
preservation, the Interior Department's 
programs would be substantially *refo- 
cused." Reagan calls for cutting the $32 
million that is now provided for the his- 
toric preservation funds for 1982 to $5 
million. Urban park grants will be elimi- 
nated by '82. For federal land acquisition 
and administration, the current '82 budget 
calls for $335 million; Reagan would cut 
it to $45 million plus $105 million for na- 
tional park restoration and improvement. 
“The government must learn to manage 
what it owns before it seeks to acquire 
more land." 

Included in the changes in transpor- 
tation programs are a phase-out of mass 
transit operating subsidies by 1985 and 
reductions in mass transit capital grants 
and highway construction grants. 


Initial Statements of the 
Reagan Domestic Secretaries 


In their early statements, the newly ap- 
pointed secretaries of the federal agencies 
closest to the architectural profession's 
concerns hewed closely to the Reagan line 
of austerity. 

* In his confirmation hearings, 58-year- 
old Samuel R. Pierce Jr. said that as sec- 
retary of HUD he would review all the 
department's programs and cut needless 
costs, but would not “inflict pain" on the 
poor and elderly. Pierce suggested that 
cuts might occur in programs involving 
community development block grants, 
urban development action grants and so- 
lar energy policies. However, the best 
tonic for housing and cities, Pierce sug- 
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gested, would be reduced inflation and 
lower interest rates. 

As for the Section 8 rental subsidy pro- 
gram, Pierce said he favored rehabilitat- 
ing existing housing rather than construct- 
ing new units. He also said he would 
press for a stronger fair housing law. 

Pierce, the only black cabinet appointee, 
is a partner with the New York City law 
firm of Battle, Fowler, Jaffin, Pierce, 
Khell, where he has worked since 1961. 
While he does not have any housing ex- 
perience, Pierce has been in and out of 
government service since the start of his 
career in the 1950s. 

After graduating from Cornell Univer- 
sity law school in 1949 and from the New 
York University school of law with a 
master’s degree in tax law in 1952, Pierce 
was named assistant district attorney for 
New York County. In 1955 he became 
assistant undersecretary of labor in the 
Eisenhower Administration and then was 
associate counsel and counsel of the 
House judiciary antitrust subcommittee. 
In 1957 Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
named him to the Court of General Ses- 
sions, which is now part of the New York 
Supreme Court. His other stint in govern- 
ment was as general counsel of the Treas- 
ury Department during the Nixon Admin- 
istration. 

In accepting the HUD post, Pierce will 

resign his memberships on the boards of 
six major corporations: Prudential Insur- 
ance, General Electric, International Pa- 
per, U.S. Industries, First National Bos- 
ton Corporation and the First National 
Bank of Boston. He is also a governor of 
the American Stock Exchange. 
* [n a 1978 Senate hearing, former South 
Carolina Gov. James B. Edwards testified 
that “the only answer we have to the U.S. 
energy shortage is nuclear energy," which 
he described as safer than oil, coal or nat- 
ural gas. 

Although the new secretary of energy 
considers himself a “problem solver” and 
not an energy expert, Edwards supports 
the reprocessing of burned reactor fuel, 
construction of breeder reactors and stor- 
age of nuclear waste in monitored vaults 
near the earth's surface. Commercial re- 
processing of nuclear fuel was banned by 
Presidents Ford and Carter, based on the 
fear that the plutonium end product could 
be used to produce nuclear weapons. 

At his confirmation hearing, Edwards 
ducked questions about repeal of the mul- 
tibillion-dollar windfall profits tax on oil 
companies and continued subsidies to pri- 
vate firms seeking to produce synthetic 
fuels. He did state, however, that free 
market economics, not the federal govern- 
ment, should control energy production. 

Edwards, a 53-year-old oral surgeon, 
was elected to the South Carolina Senate 
in 1972. Two years later he was elected 
governor. During his four-year term, Ed- 


wards created a state Energy Research 
Institute that studied ways to expand nu- 
clear power. The institute recommended 
building a 12-reactor nuclear power park 
in the state to supply electricity for the 
region, but the controversial project was 
never built. In 1978 he chaired an energy 
subcommittee of the National Governors' 
Association. 

* One of Reagan's more controversial ap- 
pointees is James G. Watt as secretary of 
the interior. For the past three years Watt 
has been president and chief legal officer 
of a conservative law foundation, the 
Mountain States Legal Organization, that 
has often challenged the Interior Depart- 
ment's methods of administering public 
lands. The organization has fought at- 
tempts by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to limit access to public land by a 
number of industries. It has challenged 
the government's authority to limit graz- 
ing on over grazed land, to review na- 
tional forest lands for wilderness potential 
and to prohibit motorized rafts on the 
Colorado River in the Grand Canyon. 

Environmental and conservation orga- 
nizations maintain that Watt is a "deter- 
mined developer" who would allow the 
despoiling of many sections of federal 
lands in the West. They also charge that 
Watt has a conflict of interest running the 
department because of his past relations 
with the foundation. 

Responding to these charges, Watt 
promised at his confirmation hearings to 
disassociate himself from future as well as 
past legal actions involving the founda- 
tion. He said he would take a more mod- 
erate position than that of his former em- 
ployee. And he pledged not to try to 
change environment and land-use laws, 
but to better implement them to allow the 
orderly development of coal, oil, gas and 
minerals on federal lands. 

“I want the federal and state govern- 
ments to strike a balance between the de- 
velopment and protection of our natural 
resources. We can have reasonable de- 
velopment of our energy resources and 
preserve our natural environment if we 
are given an opportunity to phase in, with 
proper safeguards, the expansion being 
demanded by the nation." 

Watt has called environmentalists “the 
greatest threat to the ecology of the 
West." In a 1979 Wall Street Journal 
article, Watt maintained that by now pre- 
venting the orderly development of West- 
ern energy resources the environmental- 
ists would cause resources to be devel- 
oped later in a crisis atmosphere, result- 
ing in “ravaging of our land and the de- 
struction of our natural environment.” 

Watt was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming with a law degree in 
1962. In 1966 he joined the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce where he directed the 
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natural resources section. From 1969-72 
he served in the Interior Department as 
deputy assistant secretary for water and 
power resources, and then he served for 
three years as director of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, which is now the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service. In 1975-77 he was vice chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission. 

• Schwenksville, Pa., businessman An- 
drew (“Drew”) L. Lewis Jr. said that as 
secretary of transportation he would con- 
tinue with deregulation of transportation 
industries but only after evaluating the 
impact of recently enacted laws on small 
communities. Concerning mass transit, 
Lewis said he would like to reduce fed- 
eral operating subsidies and focus atten- 
tion on aid for purchase of equipment. 

Lewis emphasized at his confirmation 
hearings that he prefers less government 
involvement in transportation. He did 
say, though, that the new Administration 
would not allow Chrysler Corporation or 
the rest of the automobile industry to col- 
lapse, the rails to shut down or mass 
transit systems to stop running. 

Currently head of Lewis and Asso- 
ciates, a financial and management con- 
sulting firm, Lewis has a reputation for 
salvaging troubled businesses. And he was 
an influential member of the Reagan 
transition team participating on the exec- 
utive advisory committee and the trans- 
portation task force. 

Lewis received a master’s degree in 
business administration from Harvard 
University and then worked for a Phila- 
delphia general construction firm and be- 
came a member of its board of directors 
in 1960. He has been a corporate vice 
president and assistant to the chairman of 
the National Gypsum Co., president of 
the Simplex Wire and Cable Co. and 
president and chief executive officer of 
Snelling and Snelling, a personnel agency. 

His only apparent link with transporta- 
tion has been as a trustee for the past 10 
years for the Reading Co., the holding 
company that operated the Reading Rail- 
road. The company’s railroad assets have 
been folded into Conrail, the federally 
subsidized freight rail system. 


Preservation Tax Regulations 
Are Revised by Interior 


The Department of Interior has revised 
regulations under which owners of his- 
toric properties can request certification 
to qualify for tax incentives for rehabili- 
tation. 

The new regulations amend those pub- 
lished in August and October 1977 and 
apply to tax provisions contained in the 
Tax Reform Act of 1976 and the Reve- 
nue Act of 1978. 
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Three types of certification are covered 
in the regulations: certification of historic 
significance, where a structure is either 
listed in the National Register of Historic 
Places or located within a certified his- 
toric district; certification of rehabilita- 
tion, where a structure meets certain 
standards with respect to the historic 
character of the property, and certifica- 


tion of statutes and state and local districts. 


The new regulations place greater re- 
sponsibility on state historic preservation 
officers to review applications for certifi- 
cation. Also, the standards for evaluating 
structures within historic districts have 
been revised to define more precisely sit- 
uations in which a structure proposed for 
demolition is considered not to contribute 
to the historic significance of the district. 

The new regulations also state that if 
the rehabilitation of a building results in 
the loss of the historic or architectural 
qualities for which it was originally cer- 
tified, it will be removed from the Na- 
tional Register. 


Prescriptive Energy Codes 
Now Used in 42 States 


As of this month, 47 states have adopted 
energy conservation standards for new 
buildings, reports the National Confer- 
ence of States on Building Codes and 
Standards. All but five of the 47 states 
have adopted a component-based stan- 
dard, such as the American Society of 
Heating Refrigeration and Air-Condition- 
ing Engineers’ standard 90-75. 

Eleven states have adopted ASHRAE 
90-75, although four of those have modi- 
fied the technical provisions of the stan- 
dard. Thirteen states have adopted the 
Model Code for Energy Conservation 
in New Building Construction, recom- 
mended by the Council of American 
Building Officials. This code is based on 
the ASHRAE 90-75 standard. Eight 
states use the energy code provisions of 
one of the three major model code groups 
—the Building Officials and Code Ad- 
ministrators International, Inc., the Inter- 
national Conference of Building Officials 
and the Southern Building Code Congress 
International, Inc. 

Fifteen states have developed their own 
energy codes, although 10 of these use 
either ASHRAE 90-75 or the model code 
as a basis but with different technical 
provisions. Modifications include: 

* more stringent provisions on moisture 
control, such as requiring vapor barriers 
and attic ventilation; 

* increased minimum thermal transmit- 
tance requirements for walls, floors and 
roof ceilings; 

* provisions to account for thermal mass 
in determining required wall thermal 
transmittance; 


* limited HVAC equipment oversizing; 

* decreased allowable infiltration rates for 
walls and doors; 

* gas heating equipment required to have 
electronic ignition and flue dampers; 

* increased HVAC equipment and system 
efficiencies; 

* deleted or revised lighting power budget 
requirements. 

Five states have adopted their own pro- 
visions. California's nonresidential energy 
code is patterned on a total building en- 
ergy performance approach. Design budg- 
ets are based on BTUs per gross square 
foot of conditioned floor area for 14 cate- 
gories of buildings in 15 climatic zones. 

‘The Florida energy code contains per- 
formance criteria. The “nonresidential 
tabular annual energy method” provides 
procedures and forms for calculating an- 
nual energy consumption for a building 
design and comparing that to allowable 
BTUs per square foot per year for 12 
building classifications in nine climatic 
zones. 

Maine has eliminated the prescriptive 
criteria found in ASHRAE 90-75 for 
thermal envelope design and requires 
maximum annual heat loss in BTUs per 
square foot of gross floor area. North 
Carolina requires all buildings over 15,- 
000 square feet in gross floor area to com- 
ply with maximum allowable simulta- 
neous load criteria. And the Wisconsin 
energy code contains envelope criteria 
specifying maximum allowable thermal 
performance values for envelope design, 
excluding infiltration and ventilation. The 
values are based on the number of stories 
in the building and are expressed in BTUs 
per hour per square foot of above-grade 
envelope. 


Accessibility Standards Adopted 
Over Protests of U.S. Agencies 


New minimum guidelines for accessibility 
standards for federal buildings were re- 
cently adopted by the Architectural and 
Transportation Barriers Compliance 
Board, despite protests by HUD, GSA 
and the U.S. Postal Service, the federal 
agencies most affected by the standards. 
The board’s action was also criticized by 
AIA, the National Center for a Barrier- 
Free Environment, the National Easter 
Seal Society and the American National 
Standards Institute, among others. 

The Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board is an inde- 
pendent federal agency established to en- 
sure compliance with standards issued un- 
der the Architectural Barriers Act of 
1968. Amendments made in 1978 to the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 called for the 
board to “establish minimum guidelines 
and requirements for architectural specifi- 

continued on page 110 
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When you want more than just a chair 


When ideas call out 
for a match of form and 
function, for lines that 
must equal comfort: 
Alma. This 3300 chair, 
other series, desks 
and AD open plan 
office systems, 
all a for 


alma designer. 
d 


i 


B ме Desk Company, Box 2950, 
| High Point, NC 27961 


7 — 5" High Point Atlanta; Dallas; Houston; 
в Kansas City; ; Denver; 
San Francisco & Los Angeles. 
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still the most economical way to 
reach for the sky. 
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Steel Joists can: 


. Save on labor costs by speeding up 
construction 


. Cover more square feet per day. A system 
of joist girders and joists is still the fastest 
way to put on a roof. 


. Eliminate the time and expense of erecting 
temporary flooring and working platforms. 


. Meet structural strength requirements with 
less steel. 


Free latest catalog! Combined Specs, Load 
Tables and Weight Tables for steel joists 
and joist girders. 
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Steel Joist Institute 
Room 204-B 

1703 Parham Road 
Richmond, VA 23229 


Please send me your latest copy of Specs, Loac 
Tables, and Weight Tables. 


Name 
Title 
Firm 
Address 
City 


State ZD 
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Georgia Marble can supply all your 
Aggregate needs... 


rom the Roof. 5 


MARBLE ТОР® WHITE MARBLE ROOFING CHIPS OFFER MANY ADVANTAGES 

When used on similar types of roofing construction, MARBLE TOP^*, because of its high reflectivity, has been shown to ef- 
it year-round savings of as much as *12% in energy costs, depending on the area of the country, when compared to other 
рез of roofing aggregates. In addition, it will protect the base coating materials from early deterioration caused by excessive 
at build-up. Its bulk density prevents the chips from blowing away. MARBLE TOP® will protect your roof and stay beauti- 
ly white for many energy saving years. MARBLE TOP? meets all ASTM specifications for roofing aggregates. DO NOT 
cept an inferior material that fails to meet ASTM specifications. 

ased on the National Bureau of Standards Load Determination (NBSLD)computer program and Miami weather data for 1978 as furnished by the 
.S. Weather Bureau. 


ion Plant, Macon 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc., Atlanta 
or- L.E. Schwartz & Son, Inc., Macon 


9 the Floor... 


The Georgia Marble Company has two beautiful materials, mined, crushed and sized specifically for use as exposed aggregate. 
yth materials have been used extensively for many years and have proven to be most durable. 

EORGIA WHITE? —A white marble material that resists weather staining and is famous for its durability. 

-ORENTINE RUSTIC — One of the hardest and most durable stones known to man. This material is composed of quartzite 
ips that have a range of colors that blend to produce a rustic tan. 


Technical Data ranging from Physical- Chemical Analysis to Petrographic 

'sts are available upon request for both materials. georgia marble 
согпрагту 

Contact your Georgia Marble Company distributor or contact us direct consumer product sales 


L А д 2575 cumberland parkway, n.w., atlanta, georgia 30339 
for more detailed information. (404) 432-0131 


а um Walter company 
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OUR 6 ASS PLYSHEET 
_ HAD TO GO THROUGH SNOW AND HEAT 
AND GLOOM OF NIGHT 
BEFORE IT COULD GET TO YOUR ROOF. 


GAF'S EXTENSIVE FIELD TESTING GIVES GAFGLAS™ PLY 4 AN EDGE OVER THE COMPETITION. 

Gafglas Ply 4, our newest glass roofing product, is now ready for national distribution. But it 
had to go through all kinds of abuse first. On our roofs, in the great outdoors. 

We tested its ability to weather the effects of harsh climate changes. How well it resisted 
moisture or other harmful elements that could cause premature failures. And made sure it was 
easy to apply, even under extreme conditions. 

This rigid testing ritual is the reason Gafglas Ply 4 has actually exceeded ASTM specification 
D2178 and UL requirements. 

In fact, all our glass built-up roofing products— from our glass vent-plys and standard base 
sheets to our ply and cap sheets— never leave our hands without being tested both on our roofs 
and in our labs. 

What's more, when you specify GAF Built-Up Roofing products, our highly trained team of 
experts are at your disposal for technical assistance as well as in-put for job specifications. 

So next time you need a glass plysheet, or any glass a ™ 
built-up roofing реи put было test. 4 GAF GAFGLAS 

Heaven knows we have. BUILT-UP ROOFING PRODUCTS 

ALL YOUR BUILT-UP ROOFING NEEDS ARE UNDER ONE ROOF 
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Republic designed its locker line the way you would have. 


Clean lines. Classic colors. 
Economically functional. 
Aesthetically pleasing. And 
a wide selection for you to 
choose from. 

So the Republic locker 
installation you specify will look 
custom-designed for the architec- 
tural environment you put it in. 

In schools, offices, plants, 
clubs, recreational facilities, 
Republic Steel lockers offer a 
range of types, sizes, accessories 
and colors to satisfy virtually every 
clothing storage need. Standard 
lockers, with over 80 years of 
Republic Steel locker experience 


behind them. Expanded metal 
lockers, combining maximum 
ventilation and strength. And 
Republic's MONDRIAN*- the most 
advanced locker available today. 
Clean, crisp, innovative design. 
Recessed handle. Flush front. 
Bold colors. 

Economically, Republic 
lockers are long-term money- 


savers. Easy to install. Long-lasting. 


Tough enough to require only 
minimum maintenance. 

So, design with Republic 
lockers in mind. And specify 
them with confidence - in their 
performance, aesthetics, economy 
and client satisfaction. 


For full information on 
Republic's complete locker line, 
write Republic Steel Corporation, 
Industrial Products Division, 
1038 Belden Avenue N.E., Canton, 
Ohio 44705. Or call your nearest 
Republic Distributor. You'll find him 
in the Yellow Pages. 


*MONDRIAN is a trademark of 
Republic Steel Corporation. 


SHELVING * LOCKERS 
SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Benublic::cc| 
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Government from page 104 

cations to be used in federally funded 
buildings and facilities nationally.” In ef- 
fect, these minimum guidelines will be- 
come the federal accessibility standards. 

The guidelines apply to new construc- 
tion, additions, alterations and leases. 
They provide requirements for parking, 
entrance doors, washrooms, elevators, 
tactile warnings for blind persons, tele- 
phones and telecommunication devices for 
deaf people and assembly areas, among 
other things. 

It is the relationship of these guidelines 
to the American National Standards In- 
stitute's standard A117.1 ("Specifications 
for Making Buildings and Facilities Ac- 
cessible to and Usable by the Physically 
Handicapped") that is being questioned 
by AIA and the Center for a Barrier-Free 
Environment. 

Standard A117.1 was first approved by 
ANSI in 1960. In 1980 a revised version 
was approved after a $500,000, five-year 
research effort sponsored by HUD and 
involving 53 public and private organiza- 
tions concerned with accessibility. The re- 
vised version differs from the earlier one in 
that it includes requirements for both resi- 
dential and public buildings. The standard 
embraces both architectural features and 
site design. A major objective of revising 
the standard was to provide uniform reg- 
ulations for public agencies. The 1961 
version of the ANSI standard has been 
adopted by almost every state. Many 
states are revising the accessibility stan- 
dards to include the changes found in 
the '80 version. 

While the new guidelines issued by the 
compliance board borrow heavily from 
the ANSI standard, “there are enough 
changes that when an architect advises a 
client to build a federal building it would 
be very confusing," says William Rock- 
well, ANST's general counsel. 

And in a letter sent last October to the 
compliance board, former AIA President 
Charles Schwing, FAIA, said, “We are 
disappointed that the board has chosen to 
abandon the ANSI specification and has 
begun the process on its own of develop- 
ing a barrier-free design standard. This 
can only cause further fragmentation and 
confusion defeating current efforts to 
bring uniformity to barrier-free design 
standards. ... The situation can be easily 
envisioned where the ATBCB’s guidelines 
and a local or state standard that uses 
ANSI will apply to the same building 
project. When an architect or a building 
code enforcement official has to compare 
the two technical portions of the docu- 
ments, he will have some difficulty. The 
problem is not so much that the guide- 
lines may be technically wrong as it is 
that they are different. Different wording 
and different dimensions cause confusion.” 

As explained by John Salmen of the 
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National Center for a Barrier-Free Envi- 
ronment, the technical requirements of 
the two standards are different, the for- 
mat is different, the scope is different. He 
in fact praises the board for clarifying the 
ANSI standard, for making the format 
easier to use and for taking “а step be- 
yond the ANSI standard,” since the mini- 
mum requirements are more demanding. 
“Almost everything has to be accessible,” 
he says. Yet, Salmen too envisions prob- 
lems in having two different standards. 
He also criticizes that fact that the board’s 
standard was not developed on a con- 
sensus basis. 

GSA opposed the guidelines because 
the eventual cost of complying with them 
is unknown. “We have a large constitu- 
ency for the standard—federal buildings, 
any projects receiving federal money. We 
need to evaluate the cost and effect,” says 
David Dibner, FAIA, GSA’s design and 
construction coordinator. 

At this writing, it is questionable 
whether the board’s guidelines will ever 
be implemented. First of all, the program 
may be cut in the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s effort toward deregulation. The Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973 is up for review 
next year and hearings are to begin in 
June. Changes could occur then. Four 
senators, including Jennings Randolph 
(D.-W. Va.), one of the original backers 
of legislation to aid the handicapped, 
wrote the board suggesting that it was 
proceeding contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress. They may call for a congressional 
hearing on the matter. And ANSI may file 
a lawsuit against the board. 


DEATHS 


Lathrop Douglass, FAIA: Designer of 
many shopping centers, including the first 
in the East, Cross County Center, which 
opened in the 1950s in Westchester 
County, New York, Mr. Douglass studied 
at Yale University and at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. His shopping centers were 
utilitarian, though they became more 
elaborate over the years. They included 
Tysons Corner in suburban Washington, 
D.C., and Boulevard Mall in Buffalo and 
the Parly П near Paris. He died Jan. 21 

in Greenwich, Conn., where he lived. He 
was 73 years old. 

During the 1930s, Mr. Douglass 
worked for several federal and New York 
State agencies as a site planner and de- 
signer. After World War П, he joined 
John W. Harris Associates and founded 
his own firm in 1947. He received first 
prize at the Festival International d'Ar- 
chitecture in Paris in 1956 for his design 
of the Creole Petroleum Building in 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


Melvin Anderson, Dayton, Ohio 
Waverly G. Batts, Raleigh, N.C. 


Roy J. Cava, Newport News, Vir. 
John G. Danielson, Lexington, Mass. 
Philip Dworkin, Jamaica, N.Y. 
Richard E. Jessen, Tampa, Fla. 

H. P. Matthai, Baltimore 

R. A. Yaeger, Rochester, N.Y. 
Stefan H. Zachar, Miami Beach 


BRIEFS 


Richard В. Whitaker Jr., АТА, has be- 
come the dean of the college of architec- 
ture, art and urban sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago Circle. 


The deadline for entry forms for the Red 
Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau/ 
AJA 1981 awards program is June 12. 
Contact the bureau at 515 116th Ave. 
N.E., Suite 275, Bellevue, Wash. 98004. 


The 32nd architecture and garden tour of 
Japan will depart from Los Angeles on 
Oct. 9. The 22-day tour is limited to 23 
people. Contact: K. M. Nishimoto, AIA, 
30 М. Raymond Ave., Suite 809, Раза- 
dena, Calif. 91103. 


Winners in the HELIOS 80 competition, 
sponsored by Helios Tension Products, 
Inc., for the design of a tensioned mem- 
brane outdoor theater are: Mustafa Ka- 
nishka of Salt Lake City, first prize; Peter 
Н. Frink, Robert J. Beuchat and Stephen 
R. Mallon, all of Philadelphia, second 
prize; Susan Р. Gill, Cambridge, Mass., 
third prize. 


Historic preservation grants-in-aid, 
recently awarded by the Department of 
Interior’s Heritage conservation and rec- 
reation service, total $32.5 million. Grants 
may be used for acquisition, restoration, 
rehabilitation and stabilization of historic 
and archeological properties. 


An exhibition of the drawings of Andrea 
Palladio will be shown at the National 
Gallery, Washington, D.C., May 17- 

July 5. The show, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Exhibitions Foundation, will 
then travel to Chicago (July 18-Oct. 30); 
Chapel Hill, N.C. (Sept. 15-Oct. 30); 
Tulsa, Okla. (Nov. 15-Dec. 31); Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Jan. 15-Feb. 28, 1982), 
and Memphis (March 15-April 30, 1982). 


Engineers’ salaries have increased 12 per- 
cent over the past two years, reports the 
American Association of Engineering So- 
cieties, Inc. Salaries paid to newly em- 
ployed engineers (one year or less since 
graduation) increased 23 percent over the 
same period, AAES reports. 


The 1981 officers of the American Con- 

sulting Engineers Council, who will be in- 

stalled in May, are: William Ratliff, presi- 
continued on page 120 


Here are two 
of the best 
elevator . 
operators in 
the world. 


Schindler Haughton 


In their day, white gloved elevator 
operators were the best way to 
get from one place to another. 
Times changed. So much so, that 
even the mechanical programmers 
designed for the first automatic 
elevators became inadequate. 


Twelve years ago, Schindler 
Haughton replaced mechanical pro- 
grammers with integrated circuits. 
The equipment was so advanced 
that this electronic chip could 
analyze more than 27,000 possible 
service combinations (and select 
the best one) in 40 milliseconds. 

It took our competitors a decade to 
catch up. Now we have even more 
advanced microprocessing 
equipment. It's the best of its kind. 


ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
Toledo, Ohio 43609 
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Today, Schindler Haughton is part 
of the world’s second largest 
elevator company with a full line of 
geared, gearless and hydraulic 
elevators and escalators. Each sup- 
ported by systems that dramatically 
improve passenger service and 
reduce operating expenses. 


Times have changed. And so have 
we. But we’re still committed to 
delivering white glove service in a 
push button world. 


We're #2 т the world and 
going one better. 


WHEN YOU 

SPECIFY GRINNELL, 
YOU GET THE BEST IN 
FIRE PROTECTION. 


Why do the owners and designers of so many buildings choose Grinnell? CG GRINNE LL 
Because we offer the broadest, most advanced line of fire protection equipment Î crINNELL FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS COMPANY, INC 


available. Protecting Life and Property Since 1850. 


Grinnell custom-designs a cost-efficient sprinkler system that factors in all types 
of requirements for a particular building—from code regulations to construction 
budgets. We use computer programs in its hydraulic design. 


Our complete product line is manufactured in three plants with strict quality 
controls and the system components fabricated in one of our 6 strategically- 
located plants. 


And once we install a system, we back it up with a complete maintenance and 
inspection program, including 24-hour, 7-day emergency service provided by 
our trained technicians. This emergency service is as close as the Yellow Pages 
of your telephone directory. 


Today, Grinnell fire protection equipment helps to safeguard lives and property 
throughout the world. 


Grinnell sprinkler systems can be found in virtually every type of structure, from 
industrial plants to hotels to museums. 


Grinnell Fire Protection Systems. We know our business. We should. We're the 
oldest, most experienced company of its kind in the world. 


For additional information call your nearest Grinnell district 
office located in the Yellow Pages, or write: Grinnell Fire 

Protection Systems Company, Inc., 10 Dorrance Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island 02903. 
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Incase of 
fire, head for 
the nearest 
brickor . 
block exit. 


You'll be safer there. 

Fire walls built of brick and 
block won't burn. They won't 
smoke or smolder. They stop 
fire from spreading into stair- 
wells. They assure you of a 
flame-free exit for occupants, as 
well as a way in for firemen. 

Properly constructed 
masonry walls are air-tight, too, 
so they’ll also keep smoke from 
spreading. 

Masonry stands up to 
intense heat. It retains its struc- 
tural strength in loadbearing 
buildings while steel loses its 
loadbearing capacity at tempera- 
tures above 1,000 degrees Е. 
Glass and metal curtain walls 
can shatter and even melt ina 
fire, but not masonry. 

And masonry stands up to 
intense water pressure, too, 
while partitions made of some 
other materials can collapse 
under heavy water exposure. 

No one likes to think of 
fires breaking out in buildings, 
but every public and private 
building owner, designer and 
contractor has to. So build with 
masonry, just in case. 


IN TERNATIONAL 
MASONRY 
INSTITUTE 

(The Bricklayers’ International Union and the 
Mason Contractors in the U.S. and Canada) 


823 Fifteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
202/783-3908 
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The American Institute of Architects 
Ramsey/Sleeper’s 


ARCHITECTURAL 


GRAPHIC 
STANDARDS 


‘Seventh Edition] 


a Fully revised and updated 
s Over 70% new 
= New chapter on SI metric 
dimensions 
s Chapter numbering 
conforms to UCI index 
a Contributions from over 
140 leading architectural 
firms 
a New coverage 
including modern 
energy sources; 
conservation; site 
planning; landscaping; 
and much more 


7 800 рр. (1-04683-3) Feb. 1981 $75.00 
WILEY- ERSCIENCE . 
a division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Available at better bookstores or order 
605 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10158 directly from publisher 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Call Toll-Free 800-526-5368 
Rexdale, Ontario In NJ call collect 201-797-7809 
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Сянки. 


SI PHUNCLE 


OPENING 


NATURE’S APPROACH 
TO FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 


With the skill ofa master builder, the 
Nautilus fashions its shell, creating one 
of the most beautiful forms in nature. 
Now, to recognize the best design and 
planning in the built environment, 
BUILDER Magazine and Better Homes 
and Gardens Magazine are co-sponsor- 
ing the first annual “Builder’s Choice" 
design competition. 


Awards will be presented to builders, 
architects, planners and developers of 
all types of housing and commercial 
buildings. New construction and re- 
modeling will be recognized. Winners 
will be featured in a special edition of 


We'd 
Like to 
Recognize 
Yours. 


BUILDER Magazine 
15th & M Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
Please send me entry forms. 
Name 


Company 


Address 


Alp... = 


BUILDER and regular issues of Better 
Homes and Gardens and honored at 
an awards ceremony at the NAHB 
convention. 

To find out more... just fill in the 
coupon or call (202) 452-0273 and we'll 
mail you an entry form. Detailed rules 
and instructions will be included. Our 
objective is to recognize the best in 
design and planning for the building 
industry. Show us your best. 

BUILDER Magazine 

National Association of Home Builders 
15th & M Streets, NW 

Washington, D.C. 20005 


BUY OR SPECIFY Patented NO SPRING 
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Self Closing- Double Action For Interior 
SERVICE, TRAFFIC OR CONVENIENCE DOORWAYS 


LWP 3: 6061- T6 Aluminum Alloy .063” 
thick, Satin Anodized finish, Std. Win- 


dows, Fasteners and Hinges included. 
Easy to install, easy to use. Useful for 
Patient Care, Food Service, Variety, 
Discount, Department Stores. Thousands | li | 


used in Supermarkets. 
Standard, Custom and Structural 
Many models shipped pre-glazed 


LWP 4: Same as “LWP 3” except with 
decorative high pressure laminate both 


sides. Decorative doors are practical with à: В 
protective accessories, Door illustrated I 1 
has 24"' high Base Plates and two sets of | 
Bumper Strips. ' | 
STANDARD DOMES ТО 8' x 8 
= 


SCP 5: A Solid Core Door 3/4" thick. | 


Illustrated door has Anodized Aluminum, 
; Тор Panels, 18 gauge steel center panels ; у 
(SS front, Galv. rear), 14 gauge high STRUCTURAL PYRAMIDS TO 20' x 20 
E carbon steel kick plates. Write for options 
- and other Solid Core Door models. 
Бри Applications same as “LWP 3”, а heavier 
| door but same easy action. 
' tal 


SCP 8: A Solid Core decor door. Illus- 
trated door has 18” high Base Plates 
and Edge Trim (18 gauge Stainless Steel). 3 Н d 
Decorative High Pressure Plastic Laminate 3 | | 

above Base Plates to top of door both < Eu g TANDEMS 
sides. For Food Service and other areas 
where Solid Core Decor doors desired. 
Write for other models and options. 


SCG 1: Gasketed, Solid Core Door 3/4” 

thick. lllustrated door has Anodized 

Aluminum top Panels and 48” high 18 

Gauge Stainless Steel Base Plates. For " 
Refrigerated areas, Work Rooms, Pro LEAN-TOS 
cessing and Cooler to Processing. Write 

for options and accessories. Ask about 

1%" thick Foam Core Doors. 


The above illustrations represent just a few standard door STRUCTURAL DOMES TO 24’ DIA 
models. All Easy Swing Doors are shipped complete ready to 
install. Write for your free door catalog today listing hundreds of 


options accessories and other models. А 
To predict the energy performance 


ox ае ЗОН Easy Swing® DOORS of a specific skylight plan, request a 
А МЕ 22-24, ВООТН 1009-1011 isi 
CONVENTION CENTER, ST. LOUIS, MO. с ae Se ALTON 


WRITE OR CALL FACTORY FOR SPECS & PRICES Ask for Catalog, or see Sweet's 7.8. 
LISTED IN SWEETS CATALOG FILES 


Write Plasteco, Inc., P.O. Box 24158, 
Houston, Texas 77029. (713) 674-7686 


ELIASON Easy Swing? DOOR Division 


Corporate Headquarters: KALAMAZOO, М! USA Cable: EASYSWING 


BOX 2128 KALAMAZOO, MI 49003 PHONE: 616/327-7003 [ 
BOX 1026 WOODLAND, СА 95695 РНОМЕ:916/662-5494 Е р ASTECO... 


Circle 44 on information card Circle 45 on information card 


AT&T WAS CONCERNED WITH SERIOUS 
LEAKS AT HEADQUARTERS SO THEY PUT 
_ ENKADRAIN UNDERGROUND. 


When AT&T began excavations 
for their new headquarters in New York 
City, they found themselves facing a 
wall of solid rock and a unique drain- 
age problem. Water seeping from the 
rock made it necessary to puta drainage 
system between the rock and the 
foundation, but to maintain maximum 
area in the basement they needed to 
pour concrete against the rock wall. 

For this unique problem, the builders 
chose a unique solution. Enkadrain® 
matting. Its flexibility and ability to 
conform to the irregularities in the 
rock wall while still functioning per- 
fectly as a drainage medium made it 
the best possible choice. 

Enkadrain is a composite of 
compression-resistant, 3-dimensional 
nylon matting and a polyester non- 
woven filter fabric. It is an ideal and 
economical solution for a whole range 
of drainage situations, whether in 
commercial and industrial buildings, 
underground homes or even conven- 
tional homes. 

Enkadrain successfully replaces 
graded aggregate or gravel, for ver- 
tical drainage against underground 
walls. While gravel may in time clog 
and fail, Enkadrain resists clogging. 
And with Enkadrain you won’t need 
protective boards or polyethylene film 
to protect waterproofing membranes. 
Enkadrain relieves hydrostatic pressure 
in wet clay and silt soils adjacent 
to underground basement walls and 
retaining walls and minimizes the prob- 
lem of wet underground interiors and 
structural wall damage. 

For more information, contact our 
nationwide distributor, American 
Excelsior, 850 Avenue H East, 
Arlington, TX 76011 (817) 640-1555. 

Or consult Sweet’s Catalog's 
General Building and Light Residential 
Construction sections (7.17/Am), or 


call toll-free Buyline (800) 447-1981. 


ENKADRAIN 
MATTING BY ENKA 


AEO 


{ 
{2 


ХАХА 


ЖЛ, 


Helps keep any building 
on a solid foundation. 


Circle 46 on information card 


Бл сап count on it. 
. 2. Efficiency 


_ баз! is America’s Кеси: сое ənerdy `. .Gasis America’s most efficient 
for space conditioning and water . : energy system, and new energy- 
heating, and it will continue to saving gas equipment makes It. 

_ maintain this im- - . even more efficient. _ 


portant advantage 


ед г. x ‚ Inthe years ahead. 


A 


En NON M 
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"When Delta Air Lines was 
specifying the roof for its new 
flight Kitchen at Hartsfield 
Atlanta International Airport, it 
faced a number of difficult roof- 
ing conditions: Multiple penetra- 
tions from refrigeration units, air 


ircle 48 on information card 


the roof. . „with TAMKO 


conditioners, and exhaust vents. 
Roof traffic required for equip- 
ment maintenance. Stress-prone 
flashing areas. 

Delta chose TAMKO Awaplan 
because of its ability to handle 
all these problems. 

Compatible with conventional 
asphalt roofing systems, 
Awaplan features an extra- 
strong, continuous-strand 
Trevira® polyester base. This 
polyester mat, coated with 
plasticized asphalt and surfaced 
with embedded granules, yields 
a product that has tremendous 
tear and tensile strength in all 
directions, 50% elasticity, and 


excellent resi: 
and abrasion. 
Since its installation, Awaplan 
has lived up to Delta's expecta- 
tions. The TAMKO 10-Year War- 
ranty assures its performance. 
Call or write for your free 
brochure. TAMKO Asphalt 
Products, Inc., PO Box 1404, 
Joplin, Missouri 64801, 
1-800-641-4691 (In Missouri: 
417-624-6644.) Or consult 
Sweet's Catalog File 7.1/TAM. 


NET to scuffing 


Briefs from page 110 

dent; Russ L. Smith, president-elect; Fu 
Hua Chen, Lewis E. Hoffman and Robert 
C. Moore, vice presidents. 


John E. Flynn, АТА, has been posthu- 
mously named a fellow of the Interna- 
tional Association of Lighting Designers, 
Inc. 


Three Rivers Arts Festival of Pittsburgh 
is sponsoring a national design competi- 
tion with a $5,000 cash award for a tem- 
porary, portable display environment that 
will be used to exhibit two-dimensional 
artwork during the annual festival in 
June. Contact: $. Philip Hundley, AIA, 
Professional Adviser, Three Rivers Arts 
Festival, 4400 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15213. 


Jack Lowery has become the seventh 
president of the American Society of In- 
terior Designers. 


Decorating with photography design com- 
petition, sponsored by Eastman Kodak 
Co. and the Professional Photographers 
of America, is open to interior designers, 
architects, professional photographers. 
Entries are due May 18. Contact PP of A, 
1090 Executive Way, Des Plaines, Ш. 
60018. 


PRODUCTS 
Radiant Heating. 


Grid system of 2x2 heating panels lays 
into suspended ceilings for even heating 
of public buildings and homes. The panels 
come in several finishes, or unfinished for 
painting or wallpapering. (Therma-Ray 
Manufacturing, Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 
Circle 100 on information card.) 


Metering Faucets, 

Two faucets meet ANSI and ASHRAE 
standards and are designed to discourage 
vandalism. (Bradley Corporation, Me- 
nomonee Falls, Wis. Circle 101 on infor- 
mation card. ) 


Life Safety System. 

Flexalarm, a monitoring and control unit, 
and FlexAlert, an emergency voice com- 
munications center, comprise a safety sys- 
tem for highrises. (The Gamewell Cor- 
poration, Medway, Mass. Circle 102 on 
information card. ) 


Replacement Door. 

Energy steel door and frame replacement 
systems can be installed by do-it-yourself- 
ers and qualify for the federal income tax 
credit. They come in a variety of styles. 
(Ceco Corporation, Oak Brook, Ill. Circle 
183 on information card.) 


Support for Insulation. 

Z-shaped clips slip onto beams or joists to 
provide mechanical support for foil in- 
sulation in industrial and retrofit installa- 
tions. (Foilpleat, Inc., Gardena, Calif. 
Circle 103 on information card.) 


Flexiframe Windows. 

Prefinished window components allow 
architects to create trapezoidal and other 
special-shaped windows. The units are to 
be glazed and fabricated in the field, using 
glass thicknesses of up to one inch, includ- 
ing triple pane insulating glass. (Andersen 
Corporation, Bayport, Minn. Circle 182 
on information card.) 


Barrier-Free Kitchen Unit. 

Sink, eye-level refrigerator, electric oven 
and special drawer pulls can be used by 
those confined to wheelchairs. (Cervitor 
Kitchens, Inc., South El Monte, Calif. 
Circle 186 on information card.) 


Heating and Cooling Equipment. 
General Electric's computerized thermo- 
stat for residences provides automatic 
temperature setbacks and has a self-diag- 
nostic system and built-in logic. Sensors 
are located throughout the house. The Hot 
Water Bank recovery unit reclaims heat 
from airconditioning for hot water heat- 
continued on page 124 


FACULTY POSITIONS OPEN 


COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE AND PLANNING 
KING FAISAL UNIVERSITY 
DAMMAM, SAUDI ARABIA 


Several new faculty positions at all levels created for academic year 
1981-1982 in all departments: 


e Architecture e Urban/Regional Planning 
e Engineering Sciences e Building Technology 


e Landscape Architecture e Mathematics/Physics 


PREREQUISITE: Ph.D., M.A. or equivalent degree; practical and/ 
or teaching experience; membership in professional organi- 
zation. 


SALARIES: Competitive with western academic institutions. 


BENEFITS: Include free furnished accommodations, educational 
allowance for four children, air tickets to and from Saudi Arabia 
once a year for husband, wife and two children, 60-day summer 
holiday. No Saudi income tax. 


Language of instruction is English. Positions available starting 
September 1981; interviews scheduled in the United States 
and Great Britain during spring 1981. 


Send complete curriculum vitae and names, addresses and 
daytime telephone numbers of three references to: 


Dr. Ahmed Farid Moustapha 

Dean, College of Architecture and Planning 
King Faisal University 

c/o Saudi Arabian Educational Mission 
2425 West Loop South 

Houston, Texas 77027 
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Energy 
Specialist I, II, III 


(Building/Appliance Efficiency) 


Building/Energy Conservation and Passive Solar Design...one of the 
most dynamic fields of work today needs your expertise and new ideas. 


The California Energy Commission is seeking qualified persons to fill current 
openings in six different classification levels. Annual salaries range from 
$23,472 to $37,572, and are commensurate with experience. 


Vacancies currently exist in the Building/ Appliance Office at the Energy 
Commission, which is beginning a program of research and design analysis 
emphasizing passive solar design of non-residential building types. 


Energy Building/Appliance Efficiency Specialist and Program Spe- 
cialists work in a variety of interesting and challenging areas. They review, 
analyze, and assess the efficiency of buildings or appliances. They may also be 
responsible for designing, developing and recommending construction of 
various operational features in buildings or appliances to maximize energy 
efficiency. They develop and implement programs to provide technical assis- 
tance to ensure compliance with building/appliance standards and encour- 
age the use of cost effective renewable energy sources. 


Applicants who wish to compete in the examination must possess a minimum 
of three years of progressively responsible professional experience in build- 
ing or appliance energy efficiency analysis. (Appropriate graduate degrees 
may be substituted for some of the required experience.) 


Interested persons must submit or mail a State application form to the Per- 
sonnel Office, California Energy Commission, Dept. F-2004, 1111 
Howe Avenue, MS 51B, Sacramento, СА 95814 by March 27, 1981 so 
they can participate in the examination(s). Application forms are available 
through the Energy Commission or the State Personnel Board's offices in 
Sacramento, Los Angeles, or San Francisco. If you are unable to obtain a 
State application form, please submit a cover letter requesting admittance to 
the examination and attach it to a current resume. A qualifications appraisal 
interview will be given for each classification the applicant applies for and will 
be administered by the Energy Commission. 


Further information regarding these examinations can be obtained from the 
Personnel Office of the Energy Commission at (916) 920-6436. The Califor- 
nia Energy Commission is an equal opportunity employer. 


The dawning of a new age 


in single-ply roofing. 


A time of flexibility. 


In today’s evolving roofing market, you 
need to be as flexible as the roofs you 
install. General Tire gives you this flexibility 
by offering both major types of single-ply 
roofing systems. 


Depending upon your application you can 
choose GenSeal ACR,* the non-calendered, 
thermoplastic material, or GenFlex ACR,* the 
EPDM elastomeric membrane. Bothsystems give 
you the flexibility you need, along with 
excellent physical properties for a long life 
strength and dimensional stability. 


The age of assurance. 


With General Tire you're assured of quality 
products developed with the most advanced 
technology. And as an approved contractor, 
you'll receive the benefit of one of the industry's 
most complete installer training programs. And 
have technical field assistance at the job-site. 


This, plus a product backed by a 10 year (um 
3 ® 


limited warranty from a manufacturer you 


can 


count 

on. Find 

out more 
about your 
single 
source for 
single-ply. 
General Tire. 


See you at the 

1981 AIA National 
Convention in 

Minneapolis at the 
Minneapolis Convention 
Center from May 17 

to 21 at booths 205 and 206. 


All The Assurance You Need. 


GTR Building Products Company 
The General Tire & Rubber Company 
P.O. Box 875 

Toledo, Ohio 43696 

(419) 729-3731 


* GenSeal ACR and GenFlex ACR are trademarks 
of The General Tire & Rubber Company. 
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For construction products manufacturers and marketers 
who must have current and reliable information 
on which to base critical planning decisions... 


"Marketing Dynamics 
in a Technical Decade" 


Make plans nowto participate in this two-day confer- 


ence, packed with up-to-the minute 


information, 


presented by industry authorities and covering sub- 


jects like these: 


Keynoter. George Christie, 
economist, McGraw-Hill. 


Synfuels impact on 
building product growth. 


Commercial rehabilitation. 


Pre-engineered buildings: a major 
market for building products. 


New product introduction. 


Demographic forecasts: 
commercial and residential. 


New forms of commercial 
and residential financing. 


Measuring opportunity: information 
systems and statistics. 


Effective sales force 
deployment in the '80's. 


Design concerns of the ‘80's. 


Effectiveness of 
field sales personnel. 


Distributor training. 


Government update. 


Wall Street's view of 
the construction industry. 


For registration materials and more details on the 
program, fill out and return this coupon today. 


Sponsored by 


CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURERS COUNCIL 


April 29 — May 4 
O'Hare Marriott Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 


Registration Fees 


1st CPMC member-company registrant: $295 
Ali other member registrants: $250 
Non-CPMC members: $295 


To Construction Products Manufacturers Council 
1600 Wilson Вма., Arlington, Virginia 22209 


Please send me registration materials and program details 
on CPMC's "Marketing Dynamics in a Technical Decade". 


О My company is a CPMC member. 
О My company is not a CPMC member. 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City ucc State ZIP 


Sponsored by Owens-Corning ү 
"iberglas Corporation and the 

Minnesota Society of the 

American Institute of Architects, 

n Conjunction with the AIA 

convention. 


Some Early to Run and See Some The top three teams in the 5-mile race have this resplendent garment in your 
[win Cities Landmarks! will receive certificates for each team running wardrobe! 

Iwo running/jogging events will be held MERGE The Minnesota Architrek is open to 

at this year's convention in Minneapolis/ Free T-Shirts for Early Sign-Up! anyone attending the AIA Convention, 

3t. Paul. Both will begin at 9:00 a.m. The first 100 runners to register will including exhibitors and spouses. 

on Sunday, May 17 at the Hyatt Regency receive a special Minnesota Architrek Entry fee for any of the events is a mere 
Jotel, Minneapolis. The course will pass T-shirt. Sign up now to make sure you'll $2.00 per person (no inflation here!) 


some of the architectural landmarks in 
he convention area. CUCGtitittirPc ери m 
-or new runners and joggers doing Minnesota Architrek Entry Form 


'elatively low mileage, there's a 2.5-mile Send this completed form, along Ed Ayd j 
;rediction run. For speedier runners, or with a check for $2.00 per person, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
hose simply doing more mileage, payable to Minnesota AIA, to: One Appletree Square / Suite 1252 

here's a 5-mile combination age group Bloomington, MN 55420 

'ace/prediction run. (You can also enter 
һе 5-mile race in three-person teams.) 


Name 


The five-mile racers will compete in the 
ollowing categories: 

20-29 Men 20-29 Women 

30-34 Men 30-34 Women 

35-39 Men 35-39 Women 

40-49 Men 40-49 Women 

50+ Men 50+ Women 


Prediction runners will register before 
he event their estimate of how long 
they'll take to complete the 2.5- or 5-mile 
course. Actual finishing times will be 
compared to the predictions and those 
coming closest to their estimates will 
Nin. That means everyone, regardless of 
speed or experience, has a chance to 
Nin this test of pacing. 


Post-Race Breakfast! 


While race officials are tabulating the 
‘esults, all runners are invited to enjoy 

a free breakfast buffet nearby. Breakfast 
will begin at 10:00 a.m. and awards 

Nill be presented by Owens-Corning 
"iberglas and Minnesota Society of AIA 
officials at 11:00 a.m. 


-ots of Prizes! ! | 
n both prediction е AN 1 43» 
‘uns, certificates will эм. № Е f 4 
зе awarded to 


he five men ТС 
and five wo- PE ^ 


Firm/Company 


Business Address 


City State Zip 


| wish to enter the following event: 


.] 2.5-mile prediction run Predicted time 
Г] 5-mile prediction run/race Predicted time 
Age on race day Sex 


your fellow team members: 


In consideration of your accepting my entry, |, intending to be legally bound, do hereby for myself, 
my heirs, executors and administrators, waive and release forever any and all claims | may accrue 
against Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, the American Institute of Architects and any and all 
officials and sponsors of this race, their successors, representatives and assigns, for all damages 
and injuries suffered by me while attending and participating in the Minnesota Architrek May 17, 1981. 


шыш — шын шын тын кын мын — шып кыш — каш — ШЁ 


Signed: 


^ 


If you are entering the 5-mile race as part of a three-person team, please list i 
за 


nen coming 
slosest to their 
yredicted times. 


n the 5-mile 
ace, certificates 
vill be awarded 
o the first three 
inishers in each 
ige-group 
category. 


Note: Training and proper preparation are important for an enjoyable and injury-free run. Check with your doctor before beginning any 
exercise program 


MAKE A 
COMMITMENT 
TO LIFE... 


FOR A LITTLE LESS! 


1981 Edition 


Life Safety Code® 
HANDBOOK 


Only handbook of its kind that 
explains and interprets the 
provisions of the NEW 1981 
Life Safety Code® Due to 
major revisions of the Code 
this NEW Handbook contains 
thoroughly updated material 
including expanded two-color 
commentary for easy refer- 
ence. Detailed new diagrams 
and illustrations throughout. 
Includes the complete text of 
the 1981 Life Safety Code® 
Approx. 672 pages, 67х97 
inches. Cloth bound, 1981. 


Reserve your Handbook 
today or before March 31, 
1981 and you'll pay ONLY 
$15.00 per copy. Full price 
after this date will be $17.50. 
(Order by No. 101HBPR) 
Order NOW at Special Sav- 
ings for May deliver y! 


Order Now! 


National Fire Protection Association 
Batterymarch Park, Quincy, MA 02269 
ATTN: Publications Sales Division YSO 

б [617] 482-8755 Telex: 94 0720 
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Circle 54 on information card 


Products from page 120 

ing. The Executive II central aircondition- 
ing unit has a two-speed compressor and a 
larger-than-usual outdoor coil to dispose 
of extracted heat. Two new lines of heat 
pumps are offered. One coordinates with 
the computerized thermostat; the other 

is designed for through-the-wall use. 
(General Electric Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Circle 187 on information card. ) 


Word Processing. 

A system that automatically detects and 
corrects misspellings and typos is an 
option on Compucorp word processors. 
(Compucorp, Los Angeles. Circle 189 
on information card. ) 


Nylon Carpet. 

Ultron Z fiber resists buildup of static 
electricity and soil. (Monsanto, Co., New 
York City. Circle 191 on information 
card.) 


Thermal Window. 

The Mod II Inner-Seal Sliding Window 
fits inside any type of window to reduce 
heat loss. Heavier than the company’s 
original window for residences, it is de- 
signed for offices and commercial build- 
ings. (Continental Aluminum Products 
Co., McHenry, Ill. Circle 105 on infor- 
mation card. ) 


Oriental Rugs. 

Handmade rugs from China and Oriental 
design rugs in two new colors make up 
the winter 1981 offerings from Couristan, 
(Couristan, New York City. Circle 106 
on information card.) 


Fire Protection System Valve. 

A spring-loaded clapper-type valve per- 
mits flow of water in one direction only. 
The design features ease of installation, 
light weight and improved mechanical 
operation. (Grinnell Fire Protection Sys- 
tems Co., Inc., Providence, R.I. Circle 
188 on information card.) 


Light Fixture. 

Vertiflex VC70 fixture for 70-watt high- 
pressure sodium lamps can be used in 
damp locations, service areas and stair- 
wells. The fixtures have a wide-angle light 
distribution pattern to light vertical sur- 
faces efficiently. (Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Pittsburgh. Circle 107 on 
information сага.) 


Thermal Wall System, Skylight. 
Nonreversible, nonconductive injection- 
molded clips shield against transfer of 
heat and cold in the Series HP-175 Ther- 
mal Wall System. The HP-1175 Skylite 
system includes a weeping system for con- 
densation. (Howmet Aluminum Corpora- 
tion, Terrell, Tex. Circle 108 on informa- 
tion card.) 0 


FROM CHENEY 


Now Cheney gives you 
another design choice. 
Introducing Cheney Standing 
Seam Panels to compliment 
our complete line of Fascia 
and Batten panels. 

Cheney's unique one 
piece panel design, with 
automatic expansion joints 
and simple concealed 
fastening, eliminates the 
unnecessary material 
installation costs of special 
tools, snap-ons, hold down 
clips, etc. Saves time 
and money. 

Available in factory 
prefabricated heights up to 
16'-0" in two standard designs. 
Heights above 16’ and special 
spacing available on special 
order. Achoice of two lower 
edge treatments—J-channel 
or J-clips. 


Write or call for complete 
information. 


No. 18S 
SN 


L — 48" ; 


STANDING SEAM PANELS: М 


А сотрапу in touch with your needs. 


CHENEY 


FLASHING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1928 
623 Prospect Street 
Р.О. Box 818 

Trenton, N.J. 08605 
Phone 609-394-8175 
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ColorKlad 


$ 
ө ШИШ ИШ ИШ ИШ ИЕ E B8 B ШШ 
SEND FOR OUR NEW COLORKLAD BROCHURE 
AND FREE COLOR SAMPLES TODAY! 


1981 AIA 
BRASS & ALUMINUM CO. 


Arch: WGHT Architects Planners Interior Designers, Seattle, WA 
GC; Baugh Construction Co., Seattle, WA 
ColorKlad Applicator: Zesbaugh Inc., Seattle, Wash 


Catalog in 
| № Sweet's 
ИШ ИШ ИШ ИШ ИШ ИН | 


Circle 56 on information card 


Send for your 
FREE Copy” 


highboy (1001 slides) 
abodia horizontal 3600 


abodia 1500 /a 2000, also available, 


scanning & selecting 
have never been easier 


@the complete slide work center @horizontal trays 

@illuminated slide storage hold 120slides - 

e every slide immediately viewable e locking plastic lids | 

@rack uniquely designed for @entire collection may be viewed 
slide handling, sorting, but not touched ical... 
editing, & sequencing eeach tray is lighted/light table 


BOOTH NO. 306, AIA CONVENTION, MINNEAPOLIS, MN 


abodia. 


ELDEN from $300 
ENTERPRISES 


incorporated (30434-2335 
P. О. BOX 3201; CHARLESTON, W. V. 25332 


— 
LAMINATORS SAFETY 
GLASS ASSOCIATION 
Making Glass that WORKS for You 
Get all the facts about Laminated Glass — just send a postcard to: 


LAMINATORS SAFETY GLASS ASSOCIATION 
3310 Harrison, Topeka, Kansas 66611 
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Questions 
Task About Your 
ambient Subscription 
lighting Se eth mk 


please include the address label from the 
most recent issue received. ATTACH 


From the os 


a HERE 
pioneers Change of 
Address 
Light up, down or from the Eight weeks’ notice required for change 
side precisely and efficiently of address. Include address label from 
; ; most recent issue and new address in- 
with equipment for any formation in space provided below. 


requirement and for use with 


: ve W SUBSCRIPTION 
any furniture or partition system. КЕ 


С Please check here if you wish subscription 


Designed by Sylvan R.Shemitz. CORR а cm aud 
elliptipar: iss 
Inc. Address 
Hobert Edwards City 
Vice president engineering Sin E 
145 Orange Avenue ЕН 
West Haven, CT 06516. MAIL TO: 
203-932-2266 AIA JOURNAL 


Circulation Dept. 
1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
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End ofan era 
in client billing. 


Keeping track of client phone charges by manual logging is 
notoriously ineffective. In fact, industry estimates show that the average 
architectural or engineering firm absorbs 10 to 15 percent of those charges— 
simply through doubts about their proper allocations. Theres another loss, too 
—of professional and clerical time spent in the month's-end allocation process. 

Now the Bell System can provide electronic-age assistance for this 
chore, with precision and speed that pays off every month. You'll save time, be 
certain of collecting a far higher percentage of billable phone charges, and look 
more professional doing it. 

A variety of Bell products and services can be applied, depending 
on the scale and complexity of your firm5 needs. The answer could be as simple 
as having one line dedicated to long distance. Or you might need a system that 
automatically records and allocates charges. 

Your Bell System Account Executive can analyze your operations, 
and bring you a new, more profitable era in client billing. It makes very good 
sense to put our knowledge of advanced communications to work for your 
business. 


The knowledge business 


© 
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Letters from page 4 

ize philosophies and ideas. The architec- 
tural jokes may seem inappropriate, but 
the humor of Woody Allen is one of the 
few places in which I have found the quin- 
tessential and where to get a good steak 
effectively balanced. The discouraged 
young architect may appear to retreat, 
but like Wright to Taliesin, one may do 
much to reshape architectural thought 
and the built environment. 

In Mr. Moore’s conclusion, I would 
like to key on the word “balance.” Those 
two things in the pans of the scale need 
first of all to be clarified, identified, be- 
fore they can be placed on the scale as 
weights. Architecture, especially viewed 
as an element of social concern, is a pro- 


cess, and, like the ecology, the balance is, 
and should be allowed to be, a dynamic 
one, not static. The balance will never be 


the perfection Mr. Moore seems to call for. 


Almost as a footnote, I would like to 
comment on the quotes from Porphyrios 
and Swesnick. I hope that Mr. Moore’s 
intent was to show that both men show an 
attitude far removed from social concern. 
While Porphyrios may be a bit obscure, it 
is still a good exercise for architects to 
be able to see design from such a perspec- 
tive and in that terminology. At the same 
time, I suspect that those who should be 
the object of social concern (along with 
all those remote architects) realize that 
Mr. Swesnick could give a damn about 
society in general, or in particular, for 


MEDUSA 


for Creative 
Concrete Construction 


Whatever your concrete construction require- 
ment— Medusa makes the cement to fill your creative need. 


MEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT- lends itself to unlimited architec- 
tural creativity in color, form and texture. Write for colorful, informative 


brochure. 


MEDUSA CUSTOM COLOR MASONRY CEMENTS — provide the modern 
building team with a wide assortment pre-mixed masonry cement colors. 
Colors that will enhance the aesthetic beauty of modern masonry — as 


well as its acceptance. 


Call Sweet’s Buy-Line 800-447-1980 
ог — the Medusa number below. 


MEDUSA CEMENT COMPANY 


P.O. Box 5668 
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that matter, and that greed—excuse me, 
profit making—is not always the best and 
most effective way to promote positive 
change. If Mr. Moore is trying to say that 
architects should support Mr. Swesnick, 
then I suspect it is the remark of an archi- 
tect who does not wish to bite the hands 
of the ones who feed him. 

And yes, I am a young architect who 
fits Mr. Moore's scenario of a blossoming 
narcissist, but with a difference. I make 
my living from commissioned projects, the 
vast majority of them commercial build- 
ings done by members of the real estate 
development construction industry. I am 
trying to strike the balance, and couldn't 
do without the help of those “narcissistic” 
exercises. ГИ just bet I'm not alone. 

J.H.E. Johnston Jr., AIA 
Round Rock, Tex. 


Mr. Moore responds: I sense that Mr. 
Johnston has missed the basic notion of 
my article. I did not intend to oppose 
gallery shows of architecture, which I per- 
sonally find entertaining and at times 
even productive. Instead, I wanted to 
note that the recent great popularity of 
shows of architecture that begin with 
premises that ensure no possible fruition, 
1.е., a priori sterility, might suggest to us 
some problems on the state of architec- 
ture and reveal certain attitudes and pre- 
dilections that tend to increase that trou- 
blesome gap between architecture and 
society in general. Extrapolating from this 
phenomenon, I see problems for the 
young and academic professionals, but 
more importantly a tendency toward a 
flight from reality in an abdication of 
interest in the tough environmental prob- 
lems that I labeled architectural ghosts. 

Mr. Johnston's reference to the Corbu 
plan for Paris is a singular historical ex- 
ample of this pure formal abstract think- 
ing now again so fashionable that was 
also unfortunately monumentally influen- 
tial and may rank as one of the most 
pernicious academic exercises to wreak 
destruction on our cities. 

The contrast between the Porphyrios 
and Swesnick quotes was merely given to 
illustrate the gap between a writer ad- 
dressing a rather intermural group of 
architects versus a man who, however 
unfortunately, is actually building a lot 
of our cities. 

Finally, I have never worked for nor 
even met Mr. Swesnick. I am also fond 
of young architects, architectural history, 
gallery shows and Woody Allen; but I am 
not fond of the notion of a building pro- 
fession willfully embracing impotence. 


The AIA JOURNAL welcomes letters from 
readers concerning its articles and on all 
subjects relevant to the architectural pro- 
fession. Correspondence for publication 
must be signed. 


VAT 


Building products 


CORIAN makes your most 
imaginative ideas suddenly practical. 


With opalescent beauty. Easy care. Wood-like workability. 


CORIAN® building products are your ideal 
choice for interior horizontal and vertical surfacing 
applications where you need a combination of beauty, 
durability and easy care. 

Add to this a workability that approaches that of 
a fine hardwood, and you can quickly see that many 
of the imaginative customizing ideas you may have 
considered and abandoned are now beautifully practi- 
cal with CORIAN. 

All this is possible because CORIAN, unlike 
laminated or coated synthetic products, is solid, with 
color and pattern all the way through. 

The result is a deep, opalescent quality...a 
smooth, pleasing touch...exceptional stain and impact 
resistance...plus simplified care and repair. 

Quite simply, CORIAN brings you "practical 
elegance’’...practicality with a flair. And isn't that really 
at the heart of every design problem? 


CORIAN* is available in sheet 
stock for kitchen and bath 
countertops, wall wainscoting, 
bathtub and shower sur- 
rounds and custom surfaces. 
One-piece molded tops and 
bowls of CORIAN for kitchen, 
bath or bar also available. 

For more information, write: 
Du Pont, Room x38539, 
Wilmington, DE. 19898. 


*CORIAN is Du Pont's registered trademark 
for its methacrylate building materials. 
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We can 
deliver your 
package in hours. 
Sleep on that. 


It’s hard to rest easy when your im- 
portant package won't be delivered until 
the morning. You hope. 

Well, American Airlines Priority Parcel 
Service doesn't make you wait overnight. 


We can deliver your small parcels virtually 
anywhere im hours, 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. To every part of the conti- 
nental U.S., Hawaii, Canada, Mexico and 
the Caribbean. And when you call toll- 
free (800) 638-7320, we'll even provide 
door-to-door service any time of the day 
or night. 

So call American for delivery today. And 
rest easy. 


AmericanAirlines 
Priority Parcel Service 


Doing what we do best. 
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Before 

you 

specify 
a Quarry 

tile 

send for 


this free 
booklet. 


Learn how Romany? Pavers exceed the recommended 

A 137.1 standard grade specifications for quarry tile in 
this free, illustrated, fact-filled booklet. 

Made with a slimmer profile (3/8" thick) > 


A Romany paran Product 


than standard quarry tile, Romany Pavers 
excel in strength and beauty. They exceed 
A 137.1 standards for bond strength, 
warpage, wedging, water absorption, 
breaking strength, abrasive hardness and 
facial dimensions. 

Write for free test data brochure, which 
also includes color illustrations of the 
complete product line. United States 
Ceramic Tile Company. 


tl 
United Stites 
TUNIC Tc 
Company 


1375 Raff Road S.W. 
Canton, Ohio 44711 
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The cost of the DISCO T-2001 goes down. 


U values as low as .42. Shading coefficients as low as . 10. Superior sound atten- 
uation. Virtually maintenance free. The ultimate in operable window design and 
construction. 

To find out more, write or call Miles Smith, DISCO Aluminum Products & 
Company, Р.О. Box 1019, Selma, Alabama, 36701. Phone (205) C ^ = 
875-9283, Telecopier: (205) 875-3577. TWX (810) 744-3341. D IS C0 


DISCO Aluminum Products Company, Inc.. ... serving the needs of the 


architectural community since 1887. ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 


COMPANY INC. 
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A better way 
to stain wood. 

A better way 
to make morie 


Now you can lower your costs of staining wood. 

With Olympic Machine Staining. there are no weather delays and r 
painting scaffolds. Job clean-up is reduced. So are the problems of 
estimating gallons. And think of the manpower you'll save. 

Best of all. more stain gets into the wood. That's because the stain 
applied horizontally and forced deep into the wood by pressure rollers a 
brushes. The result is a beautiful uniform finish that will stay looking 
beautiful in all kinds of weather. 

Choose any of the 66 Olympic Oil Stain colors: semi-transparent 
or solid. 


owner 
MACHINE 
STAINING 


THEN DRIES. 
NATURALLY 
RS OVERNIGHT 


STAIN ISFORCED 


C 
FLOODS INTO GRAIN 
ON 1 


BRUSHEDIN ÑY 
THOROUGHLY E 
PRESSURE 

ROLLERS 
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WOOD SIGNS 


SouthWood is a woodworking company specializing 
in the custom design and manufacturing of quality 
wooden signs and site accessories. Our signs and 
consulting services are particularly suited to develop- 
ers and managers who recognize the visual and aes- 
thetic appeal of natural building materials. 

With national use and acceptance, our durable sign 
programs are attractively tailored for both exterior 
and interior application. Call us toll-free for informa- 
tion on single signs, programs, site furnishing and 
Fit-Trail. Member: Society of Environmental Graphic 
Designers, American Land Development Association. 


1-800-438-6302 (Nationwide) 
1-704-554-8000 (N. Carolina) 


Southwood 


Post Office Box 240457 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28224 
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SPECULAR TILE “Living” Ceiling 


HIGHLY POLISHED FLUSH ALUMINUM PANELS HUNG 
FROM SNAP-IN OR LAY-IN SUSPENSION SYSTEM 


Reflects with 
Mirror-Like 
Quality 


® Lively dramatic ceiling 
and wall treatment 

e Mirrors your merchandise, 
fixtures and features 

e Creates illusion of 
spaciousness without 
adding an extra inch 


Available direct from mnfr. 


Swirl Showroom, N.Y.C. 
Archt: Gwathmey & Siegel, N.Y.C. 


UNPERFORATED FOR UTMOST 
REFLECTING QUALITIES OR 
PERFORATED FOR ACOUSTICAL 


CORRECTION Available in gold or silver 
Dramatizes Your Lighting Effects 


For sizes, finishes or prices, call or write 
Refer to SWEET'S CATALOG Section 9 1 


SUV PAIRED xs CEILING CORP. 


SALES OFFICE: 50 HARRISON ST., HOBOKEN, N.J. 07030 « PHONE (212) 349-1890 
DIRECT PHONE TO FACTORY: (201) 864-6630 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING FACULTY 
+ EARTHQUAKE PROTECTIVE DESIGNS + ENERGY CONSERVATION 
* WIND ENGINEERING > BUILDING FIRESAFETY 
+ FALLOUT SHELTER ANALYSIS > ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 
* FLOOD PROTECTIVE DESIGNS 


The above are the subjects of the 1981 Multiprotection Design 
Summer Institute at the Emergency Management Institute. 
Emmitsburg, Maryland August 3-28, 1981. Participants may 
take a combination of courses of their choice. 


Transportation, Lodging, Meals 
Tuition, and Classroom Materials 
FREE TO PARTICIPANTS 


Enrollment Limited 
Application Deadline: April 15, 1981 
Additional Information and Application, Write: 


FEMA/DOE/USGS Multiprotection Design 
Summer Institute 

FEMA Emergency Management Institute 

Emittsburg, Maryland 21727 


Sponsored by: 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
Department of Energy 
U.S. Geological Society 
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Ways Joy Axial Fans 
Are Built Better 


repeatability of aerodynamic and 
acoustic noise performance. 


e Positive-lock rotor permits a choice of 
mounting to save valuable floor space. 


e Heavy motor mounting plate enables 


e Double balancing reduces vibration, lowers installation costs. 


e Fan rotors are triple checked for physical reliability. 
e Fan housings are made of steel plate for extra strength. 


Joy Manufacturing Company, Air Moving Products, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 44663. 


NEW 
PHILADELPHIA 
DIVISION 


REL 
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MARYLAND CALIFORNIA 


Throughout the country, Interlocking Pavers of varying shapes are meeting 

with great success as a colorful paving material. Whether used for patios, city 

streets, sidewalks, plaza areas, drives or parking lots they give the architect 

great design flexibility, color, texture, scale and strength, 8000psi, less than 5% 

absorption. Edges are chamfered for easy snow removal and they are reusable 
after underground utility repairs. 

Let one of these qualified IPMA members 

help you become part of the 

Interlocking Paving Success Story. 


INTERLOCKING PAVING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


NORTH EAST WEST 
Borgert Concrete Products, Inc. Landscape Products, Inc. Concrete Paving Stones, Inc. 
* St. Joseph, MN (612) 251-1133 *Wilbraham, МА (413) 596-9391 Boring, OR (503) 663-3033 
Paver Systems, Inc. Balcon, Inc. 
АЗ à i " : ! " Muller Supply Co. 
Cincinnati, OH (513) 874-0306 Baltimore, MD (301) 687-5200 *Lodi, CA (209) 234-3781 
SOUTH | R.I. Lampus Со. 
Bide Concrete Products Springdale, PA (412) 274-5035 Nen Senet 
Winston-Salem, NC (919) 767-5020 , 
Paver Systems, Inc. Westcon Construction Products 
*Lake Worth, FL (305) 586-2957 *UNI-STONE® MANUFACTURERS *Portland, OR (503) 253-3912 
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13 good reasons 


to specify Azrock Floors. 


Azrock Floors stand up to every- 
day wear, year in and year out — 
like the Thru-Onyx pattern. It's a 
non-asbestos tile with all the 
proven beauty, durability, low cost, 
and easy maintenance of Azrock 
vinyl composition tile. For more 
good reasons to specify Azrock 
Floors for your next store or shop- 
ping center project, call toll-free 
800-228-2222 (in Nebraska, 
800-642-9642), or write Azrock 
Floor Products, Dept. 412A, 

P.O. Box 34030, San Antonio, 
Texas 78233. 


о speci 
ran in resilient floors. 
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Galaxy Sun Controllers 


Riviera Blinds 


We challenge you to find | 
a sun control system this beautiful. 


Levolor has come up with a glare-and- is a visual plus, easy to install and engi- 
temperature control system for large neered with Levolor technological stan- 
expanses of glass that dramatizes your dards-the highest. A system that can 
original design instead of detracting be operated automatically or manually. 
from it. Overhead, Levolor Galaxy" The beautiful answer to odd-shaped, 
Sun Controller blinds redirect the hard-to-reach special glazing situations. 
sun's rays, for minimum glare, maxi- Our Levolor architectural consultant 
mum summer cooling, maximum winter can answer your specific questions. Write 
warmth. Used with Riviera™ blinds by for information: Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 


Levolor at the win- 
dow, as shown here, 
you have a total sun 
control system that 


1280 Wall St. W, 
Lyndhurst, N.J. 07071 


LEVOLOR 


Sun Controller Systems 
A product of Levolor Lorentzen, Inc 
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